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SPEECH 


The  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  being  taken  up  for  consid- 
•ation,  Mr.  Bentox  expressed  a  desire  to  discuss  the  question  upon  the  resolutions  which  he  had  submit- 
d  in  relation  thereto  on  the  13th  instant;  whereupon  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  was  postponed  for 
at  purpose.  The  resolutions  were  then  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  would  be  an 
option  of  the  Texian  war  with  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  and  would  devolve  its  conduct  and  conclusion 
>on  the  said  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  treaty-making  power  does  not  extend  to  the  power  of  making  war,  and  that  the  Presi- 
nt  and  Senate  have  no  right  to  make  war,  either  by  declaration  or  adoption. 

Resolved ,  1  hat  the  country  dismembered  from  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  compre- 
nding  Texas  and  a  large  territory  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas,  and  being  geographically  appur- 
nant  to  the  U  niced  States,  and  essential  to  their  political,  commercial,  and  social  system,  ought  to  be  reunited 
the  American  Union  as  soon  as  it  can  he  done  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
ates  and  ot  Texas,  and  when  Mexico  shall  either  consent  to  the  same  or  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
,‘xas,  or  cease  to  prosecute  the  war  against  her  (the  armistice  having  expired)  on  a  scale  commensurate  to 
e  conquest  of  the  country. 

*  .  .  .  'V  . 

>  Hr.  BENTON  said  he  considered  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  as  the  most  appropriate  mode  of  dis¬ 
cing  the  treaty.  The  two  first  would  be  decisive  of  its  fate  if  adopted,  and  would  show  the  reason  for 
rejection  ;  the  third  one  would  show  the  grounds  on  which  tke  old  and  uniform  friends  to  the  recovery 
Texas  and  the  rest  ot  the  dismembered  territory  would  act  in  getting  back  that  large  and  fair  portion  of 
misiana,  so  wantonly  thrown  away  by  the  inexplicable  treaty  of  1819. 

Preliminary  to  the  right  discussion  oi  the  treaty  is  an  iniquirv  into  the  treaty  itself — an  inquiry  into  its 

■  [Rents,  in  order  to  see  what  th^*treaty  is,  what  it  cedes  to  the  United  States,  and  what  it  is  we  are  called 
on  to  re-annex  to  the  American  Union.  There  may  be  something  in  this  wrorth  knowing  by  those  who 
•sh  to  know  what  they  do  before  they  act. 

In  a  poor  letter  which  I  lately  published  on  the  subject  of  Texas,  and  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  mem- 
l^s  of  the  Texian  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  was  published  wnthout  my  knowledge,  while  the  original  has 
jt  yet  come  to  hand  ;  in  this  poor  letter  I  took  occasion  to  discriminate  between  the  old  province  of  Texas 
il  the  new  Republic  of  Texas,  and  to  show  that  the  latter  includes  what  never  was  any  part  of  Texas, 
It  a  part  of  the  present  department  and  former  province  of  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  other  departments 
•  the  Mexican  Republic.  To  discriminate  between  these  two  Texases,  and  to  show  to  my  fellow  citizens 
tit  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  Texas  question  before  I  decided  it,  and  subjected  my  mind  to  the  pro- 
<s  of  considering  what  I  was  about  before  I  spoke,  I  wrote  as  follows: 

ith  respect  to  Texas,  her  destiny  is  fixed.  Of  course  I,  who  consider  what  I  am  about,  always  speak  of 
xas  as  constituted  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  not  as  constituted  by  the  Republic  of  Texas,  com- 
]  bending  the  capital,  and  forty  towns  and  villages  of  New  Mexico  !  now  and"  always  as  fullv  under  the  do- 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  as  Quebec,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Canada  are  under  the  domin- 
i  of  Great  Britain !  It  is  ot  this  1  exas — the  old  Spanish  Texas — of  which  I  alwavs  speak :  and  of  her,  I  say, 
i  destiny  is  fixed!  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  present  movement,  her  destination  is  return  to  her 
rural  position— that  of  a  part  of  the  American  Union.” 

.  adhere  to  this  discrimination  between  the  two  Texases,  and  now  propose  to  see  which  of  the  two  we 
asked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  incorporate  into  the  American  Union.  I  wish  to  see 
ich  we  take ;  and  for  that  purpose  look,  first,  at  the  article  of  the  treaty  wrhich  provides  for  the  incorpo- 
on.  1  hat  article,  being  the  first  one  of  the  treaty,  is  in  these  words: 

The  RepuKic  o<  Texas^  acting  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  every  department  of  its 
ivernment,  cedes  to  the  United  States  all  its  territories ,  to  be  held  by  them  in  full  propertv  and  sover- 

■  ity,  and  to  be  annexed  to  the  said  L  nited  States  as  one  of  their  Territories,  subject  to  the  same  consti- 
lonal  provisions  with  their  other  Territories.  This  cession  includes  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant 
Is,  mines,  minerals,  salt  lakes  and  springs,  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and  harbors,  navy 
navy  yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments  and  accoutrements,  archives  and  public  documents, 

F  he  tunas,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty.” 

his  article  shows,  Mr.  President,  what  it  is  that  is  ceded  to  us  by  this  treaty,  and  what  it  is  that  we 
called  upon  to  incorporate  into  the  American  Union.  It  is  the  Republic  of  Texas  !  and  that  without 
wt  or  limit  the  whole  Republic,  with  all  its  territories,  all  its  domains,  all  its  contents  of  every  kind. 

L  this  is  proposed  to  be  incorporated  into  the  United  States,  and  to  constitute  one  of  its  territories  ;  and 
me  second  article  of  the  treaty,  this  incorporated  territory  and  its  inhabitants  are  to  be  admitted  into 
union  as  States,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 


Prilled  at  Gideon's,  Ninth  street,  Washington. 
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mu  X?  i  ]•  nf  rf.  :s  rede(j  t0  us  by  name ;  Its  boundaries  are  not  specified,  nor  was  it  necessa 
The  Republic  of  Texas  1*  c  bo.lv— a  unit— one  single,  sole,  embodied  thing— with  a  name 

to  specify  them.  A  State  is  a  P  passes  without  further  description  or  definition.  There  w  j 

distinguish  it ;  and  by  that  name  _  P  boundaries  The  Republic  of  Texas  acts  by  its  name,  a 

no  necessity  for  an  exhlbUlon  of  which  it  asserts  to  be  its  own.  Tl 

passes  itself  to  ns  m  the  whole  extent  of  all  tl as  we  did  Louisiana  and  the  two  Tloridas, 
was  all  clear  enough ; ,  and  we  might  have  taken  lexa+  aB  and  wdlich  might  develope  with  j 

name,  and  without  further  question  ,  u  ,  in  rsossibilitv  of  mistake  in  a  step  so  momentous,  the  St 

extreme  delicacy  and  importance,  an  o  avoid  ^  and  t0  request  from  him  a  map  of  the  cec 

ate  deemed  it  right  to  address  itself  >  y  bnnndarv  With  this  request  the  President  col 

Republic,  of  April Tr^mufed'ta  the  Senate  a  special  message,  with  a  map  of  the  ceded  t 

jSfii  “and  “amemmr'uVon  ^'boundaries  and  features.  This  is  the  message :  I 


« To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  :  t  gti  the  Pre8ident  to  cormrn 

“  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  o  ne  -n  poSsession  of  this  Government,  specifying  the  soi 

cate  to  that  body  any  communication,  papers,  or  m  p  ,  P  m  f  T  and  the  countries  adjac. 

ern,  southwestern,  and  western  boundaries  of  l  exas,  I  transmit  a  n  ap  u0i0nei  J.  J.  Abert,  by  Lieutej 

^  the  same  officer.  JOHN  TYLE1 

“Washington,  Afku  26,  1844. 


“W  ASH1NGTU*,  artuu  j  i, 

This  is  the  message,  and  I  will  now  read  from  the  memoir  which  accompanied  it,  and  afterward,  A 
the  map.  The  memoir  says  . 


e  map.  a  uc  u"'uiu“  — 

frl^ScuthTall^^ 

SlSirnelrfy 

confluence  with  the  Arkansas.  uroiected  in  1842,  under  the  orders  ot  the  Secretary  ofM  ar  : 

“  The  first  mentioned  of  these  lines  was  pro]  T  ,  c  £a]houn  then  Secretary  of  War.  1 

last  was  projected  in  ISIS-’W,  under  t They  form  the 
are  checked  by  a  great  variety  of  well-selected  ana  u  d  sOUth  of  the  Missouri.” 

of  all  accurate  geography  of the  '  ;u't  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  taken  from  Humboldt.  The  Rio  del  IS 

«  The  astronomical  position  of  the  mouth  ■  °*  A  frora  Humboldt’s  great  work,  La  Nbuvelle  Espagnc. 

itself,  and  the  territory  of  Mexico,  are  taken  c -  J  ig  laid  down  from  actual  surveys  in  the  Bure 

“  KV  to  state  that  the  boundary  of  New . 

%&•£££&%  *.  —  • 

P“‘The  present  boundaries  of  Texas  are  defined  !>y  a" indof  theMeip'  the  principal  stream  of 
1836,  to  lie  as  follows  :  ‘  B«-?.nn.ng  nt Ahe  mmrt  1  ot  the  K.o  o  j  theJce  al„„g  the  bonndary  In 

--“fSSSfe  .He  west  and  north  the  Ri 

wR^sflSli^SS^he  £ Il^esents  the  only  strong  nature,  bonndary  he, we. 
United  States  and  Mexico.  ,  .  ;+  forms  the  first  class  of  military  obstacles.  It  extends 

SSSSSS:  *ssssr *  -  “  - . . 


'ays,  and  rolls  down  wm.  -  - 

-This  memoir,  Mr.  President,  iW/M  SSt 

ns  a  boundary  of  the  KePu“‘cbt1JS“d^  m"p  conform  to  those  in  the  memoir  ;  each  takes  f. 
blishing  its  boundaries.  1  he  boundaries  on  _  P  ,  i  f  ti  Texian  Congress  is  copied  in 

western  limit  the  Rio  Grande  from  hea  ^  boundaries  at  the  same  time.  From  ail  this  it  r 

margin  of  the  map,  to  show  the  Texas  proper  also  incorporates  into  our  Unit 

that  the  treaty  before  us,  bes.de,  the  incorporaUon  of  Texas  proper  a  so  (Green  J 

left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  m  its  whole  ex  ^>inS  to  ito  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  four  d, 
tain,)  near  the  South  Pass  ir >  he  Rocky  M™nta, solitary  river,”  almost  without  afflue 
south  of  New  Orleans,  m  latitude  26.  It  ^ternaloan0W_it,  outlet  in  the  clime  of  eternal  flowers 
tributaries.  Its  souice  is  in  the  p  nn/x  This  immense  river,  second  on  our  contin 

reel  course  is  1,200  miles-its  ac, u.1  run  about  2.0 ,00.  1  "“^"Vadded,  in  the  whole  , 
the  Mississippi  only,  and  but  little  i  g  P  r  for  the  re-annexation  of  T 

ot  its  left  bank,  to  the  American  Union,  and  that  by '  Virtu  kung  away  by  the  treaty  of 

Now,  the  real  Texas  which  we ^acquired  by  the  treaty _of  whpif  upper  part  was  settled  1 

never  app  .reached  the  Rio  Grande .except , Salle  first  saw  1 
Spaniards,  and  great  pait .of  it  m  .ncJeg  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river,  and  has  remained 

Sp^sh  o?PSaQW^ttnty  e“er  since1?  Tbcse'fomer  provinces  of  the  Mexican  Ytce  rojalt, 
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partments  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  head  to  its  mouths 
;  now  propose  to  incorporate,  so  far  as  they  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  theriver,  into  our  Union,  by  virtue 
a  treaty  of  re-annexation  with  Texas. 

Let  us  pause  and  look  at  our  new  and  important  proposed  acquisitions  in  this  quarter.  First :  there  is 
i  department,  formerly  the  province  of  JNevr  Mexico,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  lrom  its  head 
•ing  to  near  the  Paso  del  Norte— that  is  to  say,  half  way  down  the  river.  This  department  is  studded 
th  towns  and  villages— is  populated — well  cultivated — and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On  its  left 
ik,  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which  we  propose  to  re-annex,)  is,  first,  the  frontier  village,  Taos, 
(00  souls,  and  where  the  custom-house  is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri  caravans  enter  their  goods.  Then 
Ties  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  4,000  souls  ;  then  Albuqurque,  6,000  souls  ;  then  come  scores  of  other 
?ns  and  villages— all  more  or  less  populated,  and  surrounded  by  flocks  and  fields.  Then  come  the  de- 
•tments  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  without  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 

►  occupying  the  right  bank,  and  commanding  the  left.  All  this — being  parts  cf  four  Mexican  depart- 
nts,  now  under  Mexican  Governors  and  Governments — is  permanently  reannexed  to  this  Union  it  this 
aty  is  ratified,  and  is  actually  reannexed  from  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  according  to 
:  President’s  last  message,  to  remain  so  until  the  acquisition  is  rejected  by  rejecting  the  treaty!  The 
3-half  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  with  its  capital,  becomes  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  : 
angle  of  Chihuahua,  at  the  Passo  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine,  also  becomes  ours  ;  a  part  of  the  de- 
•tment  of  Coahuila,  not  populated  on  the  left  bank,  which  we  take,  but  commanded  from  the  right  bank 
Mexican  authorities  ;  the  same  of  Tamaulipas,  the  ancient  Nuevo  San  Tander,  (New  St.  Andrew.) 

1  which  covers  both  sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for  some  hundred  miles  up,  and  all  the  lei t  bank 
.vhich  is  in  the  power  and  possession  of  Mexico.  These,  in  addition  to  the  old  Texas- — these  parts  of  four 
ges — these  townsand  villages— these  people  and  territory— these  flocks  and  herds — this  slice  of  the  Re- 
dic  of  Mexico,  two  thousand  miles  long  and  some  hundred  broad — all  this  our  President  has  cut  off  from 
mother  empire,  andpresents  to  us,  and  declares  itisours  till  the  Senate  rejects  it !  He  calls  it  Texas! 
Ithe  cutting  off  he  calls  re-annexation  !  Humboldt  calls  it  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo 
a  Tander,  (now  Tamaulipas  ;)  and  the  civilized  world  may  qualify  this  re-annexation  by  the  applica- 
,i  of  some  odious  and  terrible  epithet.  Demosthenes  advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to  take,  but  to 
take  a  certain  city  ;  and  in  that  re-laid  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the  character  of  spoliation 
i  robbery.  Will  it  be  equally  potent  with  us?  and  will  the  re,  prefixed  to  the  annexation,  legitimate 
seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neighbor’s  dominion,  with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace,  and 
mdship,  and  commerce?  Will  it  legitimate  this  seizure,  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  1  exas,  when 
Texian  force — witness  the  disastrous  expeditions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  Fe— have  been  seen  near  it 
ihout  being  killed  or  taken,  to  the  last  man  ? 

Here  Mr.  B.  produced  the  great  work  of  Humboldt  on  New  Spain,  {La  JVouvelle  Espagne,)  the  fine 
;is  edition,  with  the  atlas;  and  by  quotations  from  the  work,  and  references  to  the  map,  justified  all 
,t  he  had  said  of  the  Spanish,  now  Mexican,  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
also  presented  the  work  and  map  of  (the  then)  Lieutenant,  afterwards  General  Pike,  on  New  Mex- 
iand  the  Internal  Provinces,  when  conducted  through  these  provinces  in  lS05-’6  ;  and  which,  being 
:he  English  language,  he  sent  to  the  Secretary’s  table  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  Senators.  The 
rk  of  Humboldt  being  in  French,  he  offered  to  those  who  knew  that  language.] 

dr.  B.  resumed.  He  said  :  I  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  Province  of  Texas  and  the 
public  of  Texas.  The  Province  laid  between  the  Sabine  and  the  lower  Rio  del  Norte,  and  between 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Red  river.  It  was  wholly  a  Southern  Province — the  land  of  verdure  and  of 
vers — forever  warm  with  balmy  sunshine,  and  fresh  with  perpetual  spring.  The  Republic  of  Texas 
itches  to  tne  whole  extent  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  penetrates  the  region  of  eternal  snow, 
a  northern  limit  in  the  hyperborean  latitude  of  Marblehead  and  Cape  Cod,  and  embraces  the  territory 
ween  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas,  so  wantonly  and  impiously  thrown  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819. 
i  these  two  Texases  I  go  for  the  recovery  of  the  oid  one,  and  all  the  dismembered  part  of  the  valley  of 
:  Mississippi  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas.  I  go  for  this  recovery  whenever  it  can  be  made 
.:hout  the  crime  and  infamy  of  unjust  war.  I,  the  first  denouncer  of  the  treaty  of  1819— the  first  advo- 
:e  for  the  recovery  of  Texas — the  consistent,  uniform,  and  disinterested  advocate  for  this  recovery — I 
;for  it  when  it  can  be  accomplished  without  crime  and  infamy,  as  declared  in  the  third  resolution  which 
lave  submitted:  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to  dismember  the  Mexican  Republic  by  seizing 
•dominions  in  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas. 

The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrage  on 
bxico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  her  territory,  without  a  word  of  explanation  with  her, 
d  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to 
:  United  States  Charge  in  Mexico,  and  seven  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  after  the  Mexican 
mister  had  withdrawn  from  our  seat  of  Government,  shows  full  well  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enor- 
ity  of  this  outrage  ;  knew  it  was  war  ;  and  proffered  volunteer  apologies  to  avert  the  consequences 
tich  he  knew  he  had  provoked.  These  passages  from  the  letter  establish  these  facts  : 

‘A  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  has  been  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
::he  two  Governments,  and  will  be  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 

‘  In  making  the  fact  known  to  the  Mexican  Government,  the  President  enjoins  it  on  you  to  give  it, 
ithe  first  place,  the  strongest  assurance  that,  in  adopting  this  measure,  our  Government  is  actuated  by 
*  feelings  of  disrespect  or  indifference  to  the  honor  or  dignity  of  Mexico,  and  that  it  would  be  a  subject 
cgreat  regret  if  it  should  be  otherwise  regarded  by  its  Government.  And,  in  the  next  place,  that  the 
fp  was  forced  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
s>pted  by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
kited  States  to  witness  with  indifference  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  there.  They 
not  but  see  that  she  had  the  means  in  her  power,  in  the  actual  condition  of  Texas,  to  accomplish 
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the  objects  of  her  policy,  unless  prevented  by  the  most  efficient  measures ;  and  that,  it  accomplished  : 
would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  adjacent  States  and  the  Union  itself.  S  | 
ing  this,  this  Government  has  been  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  its  consti  1 
tional  obligations,  to  take  the  step  it  has,  as  the  only  certain  and  effectual  means  of  preventing  it.  It 
taken  it  in  full  view  of  all  possible  consequences,  but  not  without  a  desire  and  hope  that  a  full  and  i  - 
disclosure  of  the  causes  which  induced  it  to  do  so  would  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  subs , 
ing  between  the  two  countries,  which  the  United  States  is  anxious  to  preserve. 

You  are  enjoined  also  by  the  President  to  assure  the  Mexican  Government,  that  it  is  his  desire  > 
settle  all  questions  between  the  two  countries  which  may  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  or  any  other  cause,  4 
the  most  liberal  and  satisfactory  terms,  including  that  of  boundary ;  and,  with  that  view,  the  minister  v  > 
has  been  recently  appointed  will  be  shortly  sent  with  adequate  powers. 

“  You  wall  finally  assure  the  Government  of  Mexico  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wo  l 
have  been  happy,  if  circumstances  had  permitted  it,  to  act  in  concurrence  with  that  of  Mexico  in  tak  r 
the  step  it  has  ;  but,  with  all  its  respect  for  Mexico,  and  anxious  desire  that  the  two  countries  sho  t 
continue  on  friendly  terms,  it  could  not  make,  what  it  believed  might  involve  the  safety  of  the  Unior . 
self,  depend  on  the  contingency  of  obtaining  the  previous  consent  of  Mexico.  But  while  it  could 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Union,  do  that,  it  has  taken  every  precaution  to  make  the  term  { 
the  treaty  as  little  objectionable  to  Mexicans  possible  ;  and,  among  others,  has  left  the  boundary  of  Te  3 
without  specification,  so  that  what  the  line'  of  boundary  should  be  might  be  an  open  question,  to  be  fa  / 
and  fully  discussed  and  settled  according  to  the  rights  of  each,  and  the  mutual  interests  and  securit  ,j 
the  two  countries.” 

This  letter  admits  in  its  whole  deprecatory  tone,  and  in  its  multiplied  volunteer  apologies,  the  c  p 
wrong  done  Mexico,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  it  involves.  It  as  good  as  dec!  1 
that  the  treaty  of"  annexation  has  been  made  in  full  view  of  war;  for  the  terms  “  full  view  of  all  posse 
consequences,”  coupled  with  expressions  of  regret  for  the  offence  it  may  give  Mexico,  and  a  hope  it 
desire  that  it  may  not  disturb  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  can  signify  nothing  <  I 
The  letter  also  admits  that  there  are  questions  to  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  and  that  boundary  is  one  of  t!  '< 
questions,  and  promises  to  send  a  minister  to  settle  them  on  satisfactory  terms.  What  could  prompt  1 
volunteer  admission,  except  a  consciousness  that  the  boundaries  of  Mexico  had  been  violated;  and  .1 
the  Rio  del  Norte  boundary  is  the  one  intended,  it  being  the  only  coterminous  boundary  between  J\js 
ico  and  Texas?  The  letter  also  admits  the  want  of  the  concurrence  of  Mexico  in  making  this  trea  ■ 
the  want  of  her  previous  consent- — the  objectionableness  of  the  treaty  to  her — her  rights  in  future  dis  s 
sions  in  relation  to  this  boundary  ;  and  it  commits  an  error  of  fact  when  it  treats  this  boundary  as  unt  < 
by  this  treaty,  and  left  an  open  question  for  future  arrangement.  The  boundary  is  fixed,  as  much  ii 
the  most  elaborate  specification  could  make  it.  A  law  of  the  Texian  Congress  fixes  the  boundaries  [ 
defines  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  The  terms  of  this  law,  even  without  the  map  anc  ji 
memoir,  and  the  terms  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  ceding  all  the  territories  of  the  Republic,  an  : 
cisive  of  the  fact.  All  passes,  or  none  ;  for  the  Republic  is  a  unit,  and  we  cannot  divide  it.  All  p;  < 
— or  none.  But  the  fact  is,  the  whole  passes,  with  the  precise  boundaries  named  in  the  law  ;  and,tl : 
fore,  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  commits  an  error  of  fact  in  representing  this  Mexican  boun  ■ 
as  an  open  question.  It  is  not  open,  but  closed  by  the  treaty,  to  remain  closed  if  the  Senate  ratifh  1 
until  opened  by  war  or  future  treaty.  1 

The  President,  in  his  special  message  of  Wednesday  last,  informs  us  that  we  have  acquired  a  tit) : 
the  ceded  territories  by  his  signature  to  the  treaty,  wanting  only  the  action  of  the  Senate  to  perfect  it  t 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  will  protect  it  from  invasion  :  and  for  that  purpose  has  detached  ail  the  d:  i 
sable  portions  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the  scene  of  action.  This  is  a  caper  about  equal  to  the  mad  ft  1 
with  which  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Paul,  of  Russia,  was  accustomed  to  astonish  Europe  about  ; 
years  ago.  By  this  declaration,  the  thirty  thousand  Mexicans  in  the  left  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rit  • 
Norte  are  our  citizens,  and  standing,  in  the  language  of  the  President’s  message,  in  a  hostile  attitud  : 
wards  us,  and  subject  to  be  repelled  as  invaders.  Taos,  the  seat  of  the  custom-house,  where  our  cars : 
enter  their  goods,  is  ours  ;  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  ours  ;  Governor  Armijo  is  our  1 
ernor,  and  subject  to  he  tried  for  treason  if  he  does  not  submit  to  us  ;  twenty  Mexican  towns  and  vil.  i 
are  ours  ;  and  their  peaceful  inhabitants,  cultivating  their  fields  and  tending  their  flocks,  are  sudd 
converts  1,  by  a  stroke  of  the  President’s  pen,  into  American  citizens  or  American  rebels.  This  1 : 
bad;  and,  instead  of  making  themselves  party  to  its  enormities,  as  the  President  invites  them  to 
think  rather  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  wash  its  hands  of  all  this  part  of  the  transaction  by  a 
cial  disapprobation.  The  Senate  is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  President,  and  has  the  right,  i  1 
the  duty,  to  give  him  advice  when  the  occasion  requires  it.  I  therefore  propose,  as  an  additional  re  \ 
tion,  applicable  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  boundary  only— the  one  which  I  will  read  and  send  to  the  Si  < 
tary’s  table— and  on  which,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate.  This  is  the  resold 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  into  the  American  Unioi  ■ 
virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  comprehending,  as  the  said  incorporation  would  do,  a  part  of  the  Me>» 
departments  of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  would  be  an  act  of  direct  aggre: 
on  Mexico  ;  for  all  the  consequences  of  which  the  United  States  would  stand  responsible  ” 

Having  shown  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  Mr.  B.  took  up  the  treaty  itself1 
dcr  all  its  aspects,  and  in  its  whole  extent,  and  assumed  four  positions  in  relation  to  it;  namely — 

1.  That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be,  of  itself,  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexic 

2.  That  it  would  be  unjust  war. 

3.  That  it  would  be  war  unconstitutionally  made. 

.  4.  That  it  would  be  war  upon  a  weak  and  groundless  pretext. 
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{  first  position,  said  Mr.  B.,  requires  the  establishment  of  a  preliminary  point;  which  is,  that  war 
exists  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  This  point  I  can  easily  establish,  bnt  must  first  dispose  of  an 
nent  which  savors  more  of  crimination  than  of  justification,  and  which  we  hear  incontinently  re- 
id  both  in  this  chamber  and  out  of  it.  This  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called,  assumes  that 
elligerent  relations  of  Spain  and  Mexico  were  the  same  at  the  times  when  Presidents  Adams  and 
ion  undertook  to  acquire  Texas,  that  those  of  Texas  and  Mexico  are  at  this  time,  when  Mr.  Tyler’s 
nistration  is  endeavoring  to  acquire  Texas  from  Texas  herself.  If  true,  this  argument  would  only 
ntto  matter  of  crimination  upon  the  individuals,  if  any  such,  who  might  have  favored  the  acquisition 
e  time,  and  opposed  it  at  another,  under  the  same  circumstances.  As  matter  of  personal  reproach, 
crimination  might  do  on  the  stump,  if  true  ;  bnt  would  not  do  in  the  Senate,  where  a  sense  of  right 
r'rong  can  alone  determine  the  votes  of  members.  But  it  is  not  true,  and  therefore  cannot  be  right- 
used,  even  on  the  stump,  much  less  in  the  Senate.  The  cases  are  not  similar,  and  no  inconsistency 
les  to  the  conduct  of  any  one.  The  belligerent  attitude  of  Spain  towards  Mexico  was  altogether 
ent  and  inferior  in  1825  and  1829,  to  what  that  of  Mexico  is  towards  Texas  now  ;  and  no  analogy 
e  traced  between  them. 

make  this  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  refresh  our  minds  with  some  recollections  of  the  Mexican  revo- 
i,  a  subject  oil  which  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  referred  to  would  suppose  a  great  ignorance 
5  part  of  the  speakers.  I  know  that  many  look  at  the  events  of  Iguala,  in  February,  1821,  as  the 
ning  of  the  revolution.  Nonsense,  Mr.  President,  that  event  was  the  end  of  the  revolution,  which 
^mmenced  eleven  years  before.  It  began  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1810,  and  in 
anner  which  had  been  foretold  by  General  (then  Lieutenant)  Pike  four  years  before  It  began  with 
wer  orders  of  the  hierarchy- — with  the  native  clergy —all  condemned  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  cu- 
,  while  the  princely  endowments  of  the  great  dioceses  were  bestowed  upon  exotics  imported  from 
>ain.  The  revolution  began  in  this  class— the  native  and  the  lower  clergy — and  never  did  popular 
nents  have  a  more  marked,  a  more  imposing,  a  more  grand,  or  a  more  auspicious  commencement, 
sted  at  once,  without  premonition ,  like  a  blazing  comet,  on  the  view  of  the  world.  It  was  on  Sun- 
tie  15th  of  September,  1810,  that  the  curate  Hidalgo,  in  the  village  of  Dolores,  in  the  province  of 
mxauto,  at  the  close  of  the  celebration  of  the  high  mass,  and  after  having  preached  a  sermon  in  favor 
ependence,  issued  from  the  door  of  his  parish  church,  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  the  standard  of  revolt 
before  him,  and  calling  upon  the  children  of  Mexico  to  follow  him  ;  and  never,  since  the  days  of 
the  Hermit,  was  a  call  so  answered.  The  congregation  followed,  the  village  followed,  the  parish 
ed  ;  and,  marching  forward,  whole  populations  rose  and  followed.  Cities,  towns,  provinces,  fol- 
the  crucifix  of  the  curate  ;  and,  crushing  all  resistance,  a  mass  of  70,000  men  appeared  on  the  hills 
overlook  the  city  of  Montezuma,  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Cortes,  had  never  beheld  an  army 
>anners.  The  brave  curate,  with  that  instinct  of  generalship  which  knows  when  to  leave  old  rules 
1,  was  for  instant  attack  ;  and,  if  he  had  done  so,  in  three  hours  the  city  was  his,  and  the  revolution 
?nd  ;  but  a  fatal  delay  of  three  days  was  allowed.  Treason  had  penetrated  his  camp.  The  Vice- 
d  sent  traitors  to  whisper  in  every  ear  the  impossibility  of  the  undertaking  ;  that  the  priest  was  no 
il,  and  would  be  whipped  ;  that  he  could  not  take  the  city,  and  that  himself  and  followers  would  all 
ned.  Bribes  followed,  and  treason  and  corruption  dissolved  in  three  days  the  patriotic  army  which 
:e  could  resist,  and  which  was  on  the  point  of  giving  liberty  and  independence  to  its  country.  But 
volution  did  not  stop.  The  brave  curate  carried  it  on  till  he  was  killed;  and  statues  have  been 
d  to  his  memory.  Other  leaders  appeared.  The  patriots  kept  the  field,  or  rather  the  mountains  ; 
the  end  of  eleven  years  the  events  of  Iguala  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  It  had  been  a  struggle, 
tween  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  but  between  the  different  classes  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
— the  native  against  the  European.  These  two  classes,  in  the  persons  of  their  chiefs,  united  at 
i,  joined  their  arms  together,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  from  that  day 
>f  February,  1821)  the  revolution  was  terminated,  the  independent  Government  was  established, 
e  power  of  Spain  had  ceased  forever. 

plan  of  Iguala ,  of  which  Iturbide  was  the  hero,  was  the  work  of  united  Mexicans.  It  was  the 
of  Mexicans  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  both  declared  and  established  independence.  It 
great  act  in  itself,  putting  an  end  to  the  revolution  of  Mexico,  but  was  speedily  followed  by  another 
ding  the  seal  upon  it.  This  was  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  concluded  on  the  24th  of  August  of  the 
rear,  in  which  the  extinction  of  Spanish  power  in  Mexico,  and  the  establishment  of  its  indepen- 
was  formally  and  fully  acknowledged  by  the  Spanish  King’s  representative  in  the  vice  royalty  of 
o.  There  is  a  Spanish  copy  of  this  important  act  in  our  Congress  libraty,  but,  in  the  haste  of  the 
nt,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  ;  I  only  find  a  copy  in  French.  I  find  it  in  the  appendix  to  the 
res  of  the  some-time  Emperor  Iturbide,  among  the  vouchers  which  the  French  call  pieces  justiji- 
■  I  will  read  it  off  in  English : 

“TREATY  OF  CORDOVA. 

:..ty  concluded  in  the  city  of  Cordova,  the  24th  of  August,  1821,  between  Don  John  O’Donojou, 
enant  general  of  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide,  first  chief  of  the  imperial 
ican  armies  of  the  three  guaranties. 

•  Jw  Spain  having  declared  herself  independent  of  the  mother  country;  possessing:  an  army  to  sus- 
is  declaration,  in  favor  of  which  the  provinces  have  pronounced  themselves  ;  the  capital,  where 
itimate  authority  had  been  established,  being  besieged  ;  the  cities  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of  Acapulco 
temaining  to  the  Government,  but  without  garrisons,  and  without  the  means  of  resisting  a  regula- 
T any  duration,  [rnais  sans  garnisons  et  sans  moyens  de  resister  a  un  siege  en  regie  de  quelque 
')  the  Lieutenant  General  Don  John  O’Donojou  arrived  at  the  first  named  of  these  ports,  withrin 
md  qualities  of  captain -general  and  first  political  chief  of  the  kingdom,  whereof  he  has  been  the 
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,  i  Vitr  rafhnlir  Maiestv  desiring  to  avert  the  evils  which  fall  necessarily  upon  the  people  in  t 
iCLJof  the  interest  of  the  Old  with  that  of  the  New  Spam,  invites  t 

c  f  rntf  nf  the  imnerial  armv  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  to  an  interview,  in  order  to  discuss  the  gre 
first  chief  of  the  1  P  d  l'  untie  Without  breaking  them,  the  cords  which  unite  the  two  country 

S  Tnlet“wfo“eTn  o7 CoXva,  (New  Spaii,)  on  the  24th  of  August,  182,  ;  and  t 

former  in  the  character  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  the  latter,  as  representing  the  Mexican  mpuj 
havTnl’  on-  conferred  on  the  interests  of  each  of  the  nations,  and  taken  into  consideration  their  prest 
i  fnn  and  fhP  recent  events  a^ree  to  the  following  articles,  which  they  sign  in  duplicate,  each 

for  the  greater  safety  and  validity  of  their  stipulations  | 

<£  Article  1.  This  part  of  America  shall  be  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  a 
henceforth  shall  be  called  the  empire  of  Mexico  ”  .  '  ji 

This  Mr.  President,  is  the  inducement  to  the  treaty,  and  contains  all  that  I  want  It  is  the  official ; 
know  ledgment  by  the  King’s  representative,  of  the  extinction  of  Spanish  power  in  Mexico,  and  the  fi 
Article  of  ^  acknowledged  independence  of  the  country.  The  acknowledgment  of  independence  v 
valuable  as  condng  from  the  King’s  representative  ;  but  far  above  that,  in  point  of  value,  was  t| : 
knowledgment  of  the  extinction  of  Spanish  power  in  Mexico,  and  the  existence  of  her  independence 
fact  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  declaring  the  recognition  of  Mexican  independence,  was  disavov 
,1-  I  -j  ■  A  vpar  fnllowin0-  •  but  the  great  fact  of  the  incapacity  of  Spam  to  hold,  or  recover 
atimt?v  remained  undisputed  and indisputable  ;  and  that  fact  received  full  confirmation  from  the  act 
u  IVJTsmln  her  King  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  so  far  from  being  able  to  conquer  an  empire  f 
Zutnl  m He  d  stint  "befog ’in  feet  unable  to  sit  alone  on  his  own  throne,  and  under  the  necess.b 
call  on  a  toreisn  army  to  hold  him  on  it.  The  Duke  d’Angouleme  then  occupied  Spam  with  some  h 
d?ed  thousandgFrench  troops,  stretched  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz  ;  and  all  to  save  to  f  erdmand 
Soanish  throne.  The  idea  of  Spanish  reconquest  of  Mexico  entered  no  mortal  s  head.  The  delivera 
rtf  the  country  was  complete,  and  Europe  and  America  acted  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Spa 
uride  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  deferred  the  acknowledgment  of  independence,  but  that  made  no  dil 
ence  Colombia,  and  other  South  American  republics,  have  not  been  acknowledged  by  Spain  to 
dav  Mexico  was  not  acknowledged  till  lately,  and  then  solely  on  account  of  Havana,  which  had  ce. 
to  be  the  entrepot  of  European  and  Mexican  trade.  To  recover  a  share  m  this  trade,  Spain  Jielde 
the  eiltreaties  Ind  menaces  of  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  and  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Mex 
a  ii-warphv  restored  the  trade  between  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  Mexican  ports.  But  for 
reason  the'independence  of  Mexico  would  not  have  been  admitted  until  this  day.  All  the  world  ki 
fifis  and  all  Powers  treated  Mexico  as  fully  independent  from  the  year  1821—the  year  of  the  two  g 
f  Tannin  and  Cordova  Mr.  Adams’s  and  General  Jackson  s  administrations  acted  like  the 
rflhlSw„rW  FAteen  yZTs of 'revolution  had  continued,  a  mere  civil  war  between  the  people  o.  Me: 
wi  houT in terference  from  Spain,  when  Mr.  Ailams  offered  to  treat  for  Texas;  nineteen  years  the  s: 
revolution  had  continued,  when  General  Jackson  offered  to  treat  for  the  same  province. 

Now  Mr  Tyler  says  the  Texian  revolution  has  continued  eight  years,  and  it  is  time  to  disregar 
Surelv  if  eight  years  is  sufficient,  then  fifteen  and  nineteen  were  still  more  so.  On  the  mere  compar. 

"me  then,  this  argument  of  crimination  or  recrimination  is  adequately  answered.  But  more  xem 
to  be  said  The  existing  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  is  admitted  by  the  parties  themselves,  bj 
United  States,  by  England  and  France,  by  all  the  world,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  us  for  one  purF 
wh  le  admitting  and  affirming  it  for  another.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  estoppel  m  morals  as  well  a 
law*  and  our  President  is  as  much  estopped  in  morality  and  honor  from  denying  the  war  between  Me 
and  Texas  at  present,  as  he  would  be  in  fact  if  his  mouth  was  gagged  and  his  throat  was  plugged, 
man  ”  says  Blackstone,  “is  always  estopped  by  his  own  deed,  and  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  anytl 
contrary  to  what  he  has  once  solemnly  and  deliberately  avowed.  Now,  what  has  President  Tyler 
femnlv  and  deliberately  declared  in  this  case  1  Hear  him  :  in  his  last  annual  message,  when  engage 
the  actual  business  of  treating  for  Texas,  he  repeatedly  affirms  the  existence  of  this  war  y^dares  th 
has  not  approached  to  any  definitive  result— avers  that  Mexico  perseveres  in  her  plans  of  re-conque 
deplores  the  continuance  of  the  war— expresses  his  anxiety  to  witness  its  termination,  and  then  doge 
cally  pronounces  it  is  time  this  war  had  ceased.  Hear  him  : 


«  The  tear  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time  between  Mexico  and  Texas  has,  since  the  battle  of 

Jacinto  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  predatory  incursions,  which,  while  they  have  been  attended 

much  of  suffering  to  individuals,  and  have  kept  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  in  a  state  of  con. 
muen  oi  sum.  s  _  7_/*„*j* _ nnt  rm  formidable  armai 


alarm  ^(we^faikd  to  approach  to  any  definitive  result.  Mexico  has  fitted  out  no  formidable  armai 
bv  land  or  by  sea  for  the  subjugation  of  Texas.  Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  1  axas  declared 
J  j _ timo  cVia  hppn  rp.pnprnised  as  a  SC 


Viv  land  or  bv  sea  lor  tne  sumugauun  &  J  .  ■*  •  Urn* 

independence  of  Mexico,  and  during  that  time  she  has  been  recognised  as,  a  sovereign  power  by  se 
of  the  principal  civilized  States.  Mexico,  nevertheless,  perseveres  in  her  plans  of  reconquest ,  and  re. 

t0  “Ihi^ull^iew  of^ffiese  considerations,  the  Executive  has  not  hesitated  to  express  to  the  governmei 
Mexico  how  reply  it  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the  umr,  and  how  anxiously  it  desired  to  witne 
: ’termination .  1  cannot  but  think  that  it  becomes  the  United  States,  as  the  oldest  of  the  American  « 

lies,  to  hold  language  to  Mexico  upon  this  subject  of  an  unambiguous  character.  It  is  time  that  this 

kU ThiTwas  said  by  our  President  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  the  civilized  world,  at  the 
mencement  of  the  present  session,  and  while  engaged  in  actual  negotiations  for  the  a"nexaJ10 
S“nion  It  does  not  lie  in  his  mouth,  therefore,  tQ  deny  the  war  at  that  Ume.  The  other  par 
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treaty— the  republic  of  Texas— had  been  not  only  equally  explicit,  but  far  more  full  and  elaborate  in 
declarations  of  the  existence  of  the  same  war,  and  had  applied  to  the  United  States,  to  Great  Britain 
1  to  France,  to  interpose  for  its  termination,  or  for  the  amelioration  of  its  character,  so  as  to  have  it  con- 
•ted  in  future  according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  Here  are  copious  extracts  from  the  letter  of 
.  Van  Zandt,  one  of  the  Texian  negotiators  of  this  treaty,  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster  to 
t  effect-  It  is  dated  in  this  city,  in  December,  1842  : 

The  undersigned,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  (under  the  instructions  of  his  govem- 
it,)  begs  leave  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  subject  of  general  concern  to  civilized  nations,  but  of 
uliar  interest  to  Texas,  viz :  the  character  of  the  war  at  present  waged  against  Texas  by  Mexico. 

The  civilized  and  Christian  world  are  interested  in  the  unimpaired  preservation  of  those  rules  of  inter- 
onal  intercourse,  both  in  peace  and  war,  which  have  received  the  impress  of  wisdom  and  humanity, 
been  strengthened  through  a  long  course  of  time  by  the  practice  and  approval  of  the  most  enlight- 
1  of  modern  states.  To  these  rules,  in  their  application  to  the  pending  difficulties  between  Texas  and 
:ico,  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  hostilities  at  present  waged  by  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  of  those  principles 
bh  it  is  believed  have  been  so  frequently  and  flagrantly  violated  by  Mexico,  the  hope  is  confidently 
Iged  by  my  Government  that  the  direct  interference  of  nations  mutually  friendly  will  be  exerted  to  ar¬ 
ia  species  of  warfare  unbecoming  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  disgraceful  to  any  people  professing 
3  civilized. 

War,  in  its  most  generous  and  noble  aspect,  is  accompanied  by  great  calamities.  Nations  are  seldom 
fitted  by  it,  and  it  must  be  productive  of  great  individual  suffering.  But  when  individuals  and  nations 
•xasperated  by  repeated  wrongs,  even  cruelty  may  be  rendered  tolerable  when  it  is  used  as  retaliation 
hjuries  long  endured.  The  massacres  and  cruelties  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  Texas  since  the 
nencement  of  the  revolution  have  been  responded  to  by  a  generous  forbearance.  But  that  forbearance 
lot  be  expected  much  longer  to  exist. 

Such  being  the  character  of  hostile  operations  against  Texas  on  the  part  of  our  enemy,  which  being 
|ly  violative  of  every  principle  of  civilized,  Christian,  or  honorable  warfare,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
I  calculated  to  achieve  the  professed  object  of  the  war — the  re-conquest  of  Texas — the  President  con- 
tly  hopes  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  feel  not  only  justified  but  even  called  upon  to 
:pose  its  high  authority  to  arrest  this  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  require  of  Mexico  either  the  recog- 
fa  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  or  to  make  war  upon  her  according  to  the  rules  established  and  uni- 
rlly  acknowledged  by  civilized  nations. 

TMexico  believes  herself  able  to  resubjugate  Texas,  her  right  to  make  the  effort  will  not  be  denied  ; 
e  contrary,  if  she  chooses  to  invade  our  territory  with  that  purpose,  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the 
ce  of  all  Texas,  will  bid  her  welcome.  It  is  not  against  a  war  with  Mexico  that  Texas  would  protest, 
i  she  deprecates  not.  She  is  willing  at  any  time  to  stake  her  existence  as  a  nation  upon  the  issue  of 
ijr  conducted  upon  Christian  principles. 

Having  thus  yielded  the  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon  our  enemy  for  the  many  injuries  we  had 
jj/ed  at  their  hands,  less  reluctance  is  felt  in  making  this  representation  and  invoking  the  interposition 
y  United  States  to  put  an  end  to  a  mode  of  warfare  at  once  disgraceful  to  the  age,  so  evil  in  its  conso¬ 
les  to  civil  society,  so  revolting  to  every  precept  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  shocking  to  every 
inent  of  humanity.” 

-  this  admits  the  war  and  the  right  of  Mexico  to  carry  it  on.  All  it  asks  is  that  the  laws  of  civilized 
are  may  govern  the  contest. 

(r  Secretary,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  responded  to  this  appeal ;  and  on  the  31st  of 
Ary,  1843,  thus  addressed  Mr.  Thompson,  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
;  exian  Charge  d’Affaires  : 

1  m  :  I  transmit  a  copy  of  two  notes  addressed  to  this  Department  by  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Texas, 
rirst,  dated  the  14th  ultimo,  requests  the  interposition  of  this  Government  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
1  'f  the  Mexican  Republic  to  abstain  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Texas  by  means  of  predatory 
a;ions,  in  which  the  proclamations  and  promises  of  the  Mexican  confmanders  are  flagrantly  violated, 
r.ombatants  seized  and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  private  property  used  and  destroyed.  This 
iptment  entirely  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  that  practices  such  as  these  are  not  justifi- 
i«r  sanctioned  by  the  modern  law  of  nations.  You  will  take  occasion  to  converse  with  the  Mexican 
ftary  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  represent  to  him  how  greatly  it  would  contribute  to  the  advantage  as 
1  s  the  honor  of  Mexico  to  abstain  altogether  from  predatory  incursions  and  other  similar  modes  of 
rre-  Mexico  has  an  undoubted  right  to  resubjugate  Texas  if  she  can,  so  far  as  other  states  are  con- 
U,  by  the  common  and  lawful  means  of  war.  But  other  states  are  interested— and  especially  the 
11 3  States,  a  near  neighbor  to  both  parties — are  interested  not  only  in  the  restoration  of  peace  between 
:t  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  the  war  shall  be  conducted,  if  it  shall  continue.  These  sugges- 
n  nay  suffice  for  what  you  are  requested  to  say,  amicably  and  kindly,  to  the  Mexican  Secretary,  at 
^it;  but  I  may  add,  for  your  information,  that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  this  Government  to  remon- 
a  in  a  more  formal  manner  with  Mexico,  at  a  period  not  far  distant,  unless  she  shall  consent  to  make 
with  Texas,  or  shall  show  the  disposition  and  ability  to  prosecute  the  war  with  respectable  forces. 
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“The  second  note  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt  is  dated  the  24th  instant  and  relates  to  the  mediatbn  o( ie 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  recognition  by  Mexico  of  the  independence  of  Texas 


but  of  the  right  of  Mexico  to  rest  > 
This  note  is  not  on*  •  ^“atXLSin  tCiTc^i iTt  ^knowledgei  the  moral  right  (f,f„ 
gate  Texas  if  she  could.  =  t‘  recover  her  revolted  province ;  and  consequently  admits  the  ,|. 

p^dlity^of  the** treaty1  which  would  withdraw  Texas  from  the  danger  of  this  resubjugation,  and  place] 

UDMr^ Thom™™' replFJd  toX"  l«ter%^d»^Mareh  14,  1843,  and  stated  that  he  had  attempt  j 
Mr.  1  nompson  repiuiu  i  ,  ,  Mexican  Secretary  became  excited  andrell 

execute  the  instructions  rmder  another  aspect,  as  showing  that  our  1 

to  hear  anything  provided  the  project  of  ormexotil 

SSSSSi  the  assurance  of  a  neutraliiy  wholly  incompatible  with  that  „„ 
of  annexation.  This  is  his  letter : 


“In  obedience  to  your  ^-ructions,  I^alli^ed,  in 

‘  Sited)  th!i  ZISTd «  an  independent  Power,  butas  a  rebellious  prJ 

‘etlttnS  no“^.»P«n  other  Governments  ,| 

be  received  or  listened  to.” 


But  this  is  not  all.  Another  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  Mr.  Webster,  dated  January  24  1841 
forms  him  that  Texas  had  applied  to  Great  Britain  to  offer  her  “  »\ 

fcggtgi  >--4. 

r  i™  r£s  jjr- wSS  '^zuz  jr  iz^^****  r*  s 


nveiiLUMi,  uiic  ui  1  ...  j*  tt  j 

to  exist  between  the  two  countries.  Here  is  the  admission  of  this  great  fact  in  the  letter  ot  Mr.  U  | 
of  the  8th  of  August,  1843,  to  the  American  Charge  in  lexas. 


“  No  communication  has  been  received  from  you  at  this  department  since  that  which  enclosed  1 
dent  Houston’s  proclamation  of  an  armistice  concluded  with  Mexico. 

The  copy  of  this  armistice  and  of  President  Houston’s  proclamation  has  since  been  called  for  j 

Senate  and  furnished  b,  the  President.  It  is  conclusive  of  all  the  facts  for  which  it  was  called,  ml 
the  admission  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  parties,  and  its  temporary  suspension  by  agreeme  I 
tkw  to  establish  peace.  This  is  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  armistice  becomes  material 
argument.'  It  is  said  no  peace  has  been  made  under  It  ;  that  no  commissioner s  «e“  ®Pp 

to  treat  under  it.  Granted— and  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  deny  the  state  ot  war ,  tor  me  I 
to  make  peace  is  the  forerunner  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  A  final  proo  o  war  main ^inU° 
fact  that  Mexico  holds  2,000  miles  of  Texian  frontier  in  her  hands,  which  no  lexian  lorce  has  app 
ed-witn^ss  Jhe  expeditions  to  Mier  and  Santa  Fe-without  being  killed  or  taken  to  the  last  n  a 
these  multiplied  facts  the  proof  is  found  both  of  the  actual  existence  ol  war  between  Mexico  and  j 
Ind  the  S  dissimilarity  between  the  cases  of  Mexico  and  Texas  now  and  tW^xmoa^  ? 
1825  and  1829.  The  present  solemn  admissions  of  war;  appeals  to  other  Powers  tor  t  * 
tlm  arndstice  entered  into  ;  and  the  2,000  miles  of  frontier  held  by  Mextco-all  thls^cnmmatesj 
of  Texas  and  Mexico  from  that  of  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  contracts  strongly  with  the  proud 
Mexico  at  Tiuala,  and  at  Cordova,  where  her  independence,  and  capacity  to  maintain  her  mdepe 
were  admitted  by  the  King’s  representative,  and  the  extinction  of  Spanish  power  m  Mexico  o  .  i 

ClaXdr  this  it  is  not  for  the  United  States  or  Texas  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  war  between  Jjj 
and  Texas,  or  to  endeavor  to  assimilate  the  present  conditions  of  those  countries  with  that  o  pa  j 

MeiXno°w11 "proc^fsttffurther,  and  rise  a  step  higher,  Mr.  President,  in  unveiling  the  designs  and  r 
oping  the  conduct  of  our  administration  in  this  hot  and  secret  pursuit  after  Texa^..  It  n  y  - 
m  show  that  war  with  Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  j 
making  power  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  know  the  responsibility  of  a  Senator— I  mean 
Sensibility  to  the  moral  sense  of  his  country  and  the  world-in 

administration.  I  know  the  whole  extent  ot  this  responsibility,  and  shall  therefore  be  care  1, 
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BmsEife  and  solid  ground.  I  shall  say  nothing  but  upon  proof— upon  the  proof  furnished  by  the  Presi¬ 
de  himself  and  ask  for  my  opinions  no  credence  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  these  proofs  For  this  nur 
pel  have  recourse  to  the  messages  and  correspondence  which  the  President  W  V,  P^“ 

t  of  the  22d  of  Apiii-the  one  whiciLmiaunicated  die  Sy  he  S^a L  ’  Tha  le"  slie 

a  r  a  strange  and  ominous  declaration  that  no  sinister  means  have  been  used-no  intrigue  it  on  foot- 
tnrocure  the  consent  of  Texas  to  the  annexation,  goes  on  to  say  :  °  00t 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Texas  is  greatly  depressed  in  her  energies  by  her  long-protracted  war  with 

^  dnn  L  f  def  hef  clrcu“stances’  11 1S  but  natural  that  she  should  seek  for  safety  and  repose  under  the 

E Z To “V1  iS  ^Ually  SOthart  her  Pe°P'e  Sh™1J  *•  tk  U^ted  States 
tt  land  ot  their  ffrth,  in  the  first  instance,  in  pursuit  of  such  protection.  She  has  often  before  made 

pher  Wf 6S’  but  her  advances  ba^>  to  this  time,  been  repelled.  The  Executive  of  the  U^ted 
B»es  sees  no  longer  any  cause  for  pursuing  such  a  course.” 

his  paragraph  is  explicit  of  the  designs  of  the  President,  and  his  reasons  for  what  he  intends  Texas 
*  'P  8ed’  and  depressed  by  her  long-protracted  war  with  Mexico  :  natural  that  she  should  seek  for 

*e  UlritedP“taCforSeekhlt  un,der.the  “f  -e  stronger  Power  :  natural  that  she  should  look 

her  “aain  All  this  I?  P' w™  =  her  advances  repelled  heretofore-the  President  sees  no  reason  to 
her  again.  All  this  is  emphatic  of  the  President’s  design  to  protect  Texas  by  receiving  her  into  our 
and  thereby  adopting  her  war  with  Mexico,  and  making  it  our  own. 

Of  uZ’. 1  -riefe.r  t0jMr'  Upsh,ur’s  lelter  t0  Mr-  Murphy,  the  United  States  Charge  in  Texas  of  the 
nuarj  last,  and  present  these  passages,  speaking  as  he  does  by  the  command  of  the  President : 

Jr'she* n.fob80”.6  rtinLe  paSj’  “  a  condilion  the  aid  and  protection  of  some  stronger 

o.r.  She  ought  not  to  have  doubted  that  the  sympathies  of  this  country  were  altogether  with  her  • 

)o  far"as  thrcovern  hf  P^vented  it  from  doing  any  thing  effeetuaf  in  her  favoV.”  ’ 

.  1  i  ~ tb  Government  is  concerned,  it  has  every  desire  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Texas  in  the  most 

tful”  C  3  manner-  How  far  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  people,  I  regret  to  say,  is  somewhat 

*t  is  already  well  known  in  Texas  that  the  President  has  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  mitieate 

"lanffualJon  to*V "T ^  ?Jex>co  against  that  country*  In  his  last  message  he  uses  the  most  em- 
:  language  °n  that  subJect-  He  declares  that  it  is  time  the  war  had  ceased,  and  thus,  in  effect  an- 
Jces  his  own  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  any  means  which  he  can  constitutionally  command.  ’  He 

Z as fhus  riven6 to  TeUxh  “  ^  ^  t  treaty-makil^  P°™r.  These  he  now  offers  to  exert, 

1L  1  ♦£  f  TJ  ftf.®  pP  e  gG  of  hlf  fnendly  interest  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  doubt.  This 

Slently  preferred.  Government  18  far  ™ore  worthy  of  confidence  than  any  professions,  however 

‘  he  pending  negotiation  with  Mexico  ought  not  to  present  any  difficulty,  unless  Texas  is  prepared  to 
ck  again  under  the  dominion  of  that  Power.  As  it  is  certain  she  will  lot  consent  to  this,1 under  any 

t  ' ^country  '  ffM^  "T  ‘  neSot!atio,a  cannot  affect  unfavorably  the  proposition  of  annexation 

to  If  Mexico  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  then  Texas  will  have  an  un- 
wi  to.  dlsP°se /f  herself  as  she  pleases;  and  if  Mexico  shall  refuse  that  acknowledgment, 
-ml  the  more  need  the  protection  which  the  United  States  now  offers.  She  can  require  nothin¬ 
gs  with  Mexico  ^  ^  ^  Umted  StatCS  Sha11  take  Up°n  themselves  the  adjustment  of  her  dif- 

i,lake  UP°r  thCSt  pregl?ant  Paragrapbs,  not  because  the  gentleman  who  penned  them  is 

‘te  onhe  whi.h  h  .no ..^ving  b?lnS  has  more  reason  than  myself  to  feel  for  his  fate,  and  for  the  awful 

Sent Ion  th !  f  to  ’  and  111  ^  midst  0f  Which  1  ”as :)  k  is  not  for  this  reason  that  I  do  not 
Sbv  ,°n'  m’  f°r  thef  correspondences  of  the  Secretaries  are  not  theirs,  but  the  President’s.  They 

3are  onen  ^  ^  If  hlS:  11  18  because  the  passages  quoted  are  beyond  comment, 

liith.  t  Xp  bey  to  tbe  P01nt  as  folly  and  as  plainly  as  I  could  write  it  down.  They 

(  oe^toTn  toar  W?  MfX1COradopt  jt  by  treaty-and  assume  its  future  conduct  and  conclusion.  ’ 
tat-o  ATr  l".other^ece  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect-namely,  the  letter  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
1  tgn  JanJm  ^?en’  (1barfC  at  Mexico’  under  date  of  the  19th  of  April  past.  The  letter 

1  •  ^  t0’ and  Wl11  only  be  read  now  in  the  sentence  which  declares  that  tl 

ade  in  the  full  view  of  war  !  for  that  alone  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  : 


the  treaty  has 


tit  tit  with.  ?  ?  S-ep  t(I  W1,t’ tbe  Step  makino  the  treaty)  in  full  view  of  all  possible  consequences, 

■rif  .  ,  a  ieSire,and  a  bope  that  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  causes  which  induced  it  to  do  so 

it>  is  oJ  e*  °l5tur  anc,^  ob  tbe  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  which  the  United 
u  anxious  to  preserve. 

J' J8  partV°fflbe  desPatch  which  communicates  to  Mexico  the  fact  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
•Xnmpnt  *  f  reaty,  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  formal  and  reiterated  declarations  of  the  Mexican 
Slitinne  IS  °irrnf  °Ur  ^dminist ration  during  its  negotiation,  would  be  war.  I  will  quote  one  of  these 
3mrv  -ato  6  aS  -^ne  Iriade  by  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  Minister,  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  our 
e<— r.nlaf  considered  the  previous  declarations  as  threats.  General  Almonte  disclaims  the  idea  of  a 
P's  is,  asse\eration  that  it  is  a  notice  only,  and  that  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  the  right  and  the 
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doty  of  Mexico  to  give  the  notice  which  would  apprize  us  of  the  consequences  of  carrying  the  treaty 
annexation  to  a  conclusion.  The  letter  says : 


“  In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  considers  it  his  duty  to 
he  maybe  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  his  exce  enc}  would  have  intended,’ to  cast  impu 

have  intended,  and  that  it  should  not  have  been  8"PP0^  yExeCutive  as  to  its  duties.  His  desi : 

tion  upon  the  legislative  body,  and  muc  1  es^  harmonv  which  ou°dit  to  subsist  between  t 

have  tended  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  ha  >  “  d  g  express  0Ider  of  his  G 

neighboring  and  friendly  nations;  and  though  Texas  to  the  United  Sta. 

emment,  that  war  will  be  the  mevnab  e  of  the  honorable  Secret 

he  certainly  has  not  done  so  with  the  object  of  rntiiui datm  he  W  .  t0  an  annexalior  f 

of  State,  but  with  the  view  of  show.ng  how  far  Mextco  J™'4' C ^“  d  this  as  any  other  lha 

vert  natuiai  fedmg“  a"LstTar  LtT  ^oo  or  any 

rppeStg  ta0  s^tw^r  b^:u  *.  ^  »**  *-.» 


The  consequence  of  the  annexation  here  announced  by  General  Almonte,  is  the  °^fhlch  r’  ]  j 
houn  had  a  full  view  when  he  wrote  the  letter  of  the  fetter  o^  our  present  Secretary,  of  > 

After  receiving  this  notification  from  the  ex  lean  ’  Mexican  Government  of  the  conclusio:  f 

19th  instant,  just  quoted,  directing  our  Chaige  o  mmrn  Mexico  that  the  war  has  beg  1 

the  treaty  of  annexation,  must  be  consumed  as  an  ofhc.al  no Uflcalton  to  mncom  Who  among  us  a 
and  so  indeed  it  has  1  and  as  much  to  our  astomshment  as  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  ^  ^  . 

ever  forget  the  sensations  produced  m  11s  c.  am  >  ,  which  set  the  army  and  navy  in  mot  ! 

mg  orders  were  read  !  and  still  more,  when  the  message  the  printer,  and  1  e 

These  orders  and  the  message,  after  having  t  ,  j  j  from  a  brief  extract  vvhi  I 

not  yet  been  returned  :  I  can  only  refer  to  them  as  I  heard  from  a  bnet^  ^  ^  I 

took  of  the  message,  and  must  refer  to  others  to  do  them  jut  .  1  communicated  to  the  Sen  ! ! 

is  begun  ;  and  begun  by  orders  issued  by  the  Pres  dent  before  the  treaty  was  anJ  Mex  n 

We  are  informed  of  a  squadron,  and  an  army  of  obseivatw ,  .  £h  president  Hous  ! 

frontier,  with  orders  to  watch,  remonstrate,  and  report  and  to  army  whose  „„  j, 

Now,  what  is  an  army  of  observation,  but  an  army  in  the  field  for  war  ■  It  is  an  y  ENE,  , 

known,  and  whose  character  is ^e*pE’IE^'E  ^“e^'ctllnot  to  watched  by  armed  men,  either  in  j 
and  can  never  be  made  to  watch  a  r  KlhIND  •  ,  oosition  before  your  door,  s  si 

dually  or  nationally,  without  open  enmity  Let  an  armed  man  ^ea  po  rUon  bei^  1  j 

himself  to  your  family,  watch  your  movements  and  «monstmtc  wittily  ^  ^  ^  Qf  1 

judged  your  movements  equivocal ,  let  him  d  ,  require  you  to  resent  and  repi 

•which  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  ant  every  »w  .  ^  na’tl0ns  an(]  when  squadrons  and  ai  e 

This  would  be  the  case  with  a  mere  ind: ividual ;  s  1 [^rejth  to  £  in  Wait  upoi 

are  the  watchers  and  remonstrants.  Let  Great  Britain  send  a"  J  ■  d  £  our  country.  The  i 
frontiers,  and  before  our  cities,  and  then  sec  w  at  a  cry  °  must  feel  our  treaties  broken  ;  all  oui  ti 

of  Mexico.  She  must  feel  herself  outraged  and  att- c  .  ,  .  .  ruined  and  themselves  exf « 

zens  within  her  dominions  alien  enemies;  their  commerce  to  be  in  y  c  ’ress)  saves  the  cou  y 

from  the  country.  This  must  be  our  condition,  unless  the  Senate  saiiin,  orders  L  i 

We  are  at  war  with  Mexico  now  ;  and  the  message  wh'ch  £  be  part  of  the  Ame  * 

more  extraordinary  than  they.  The  message  assumes  if  rejected  a  1 

Union  by  the  mere  signature  of  the  treaty  : 10  the  na  to  protect  the  acquired  country  f 

and  in  them  can  time,  the  President  is  -  ^  .  hostile  all  adverse  possessors  or  intri  -i 

invasion,  like  any  part  ol  the  existing  nion,  an  Tampico  Matamoros,  and  other  ]  t 

S  what^m^  happen  on  SroSTof  l 

^  axe  ^e-fe,  fhe  e  x 

•which  I  have  taken  speak  for  itself: 


«  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  myself  that  I  should  declare  U  -  my  o^nion  to  the  United  I  • 
having,  by  the  treaty  of  annexation,  acqmie  tQ  jnva(]e  and  by  force  of  arms  to  possess  its ; 

Senate  to  perfect it,  no  °^h" di  Pyour  deliberations  upon  the  treaty,  without  placing  ib 
Sile'attit^e' lo Tunited  States^  and  jurying  the  employment  of  any  mil.tary  means  atour.f 
sal  to  drive  back  the  invasion. 


1  IU  tllivu  uaou  v.xv,  - 

Nothing  remains  to  he  said  on  this  pregnant  document.  It  goes  Pm  S^!aU-, declaring  it  b  J 

conceived.  I  had  drawn  a  resolution,  the  second  of  the  .  ,  •  ,  .u  :f  ;0jnt  rjght  to  do  this  >; 

the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  together  to  ma  e  vv  ar  J  signed,  and  not  v 

treaty  duly  ratified;  but  here  it  is  to  be  done,  m  fact  treaty !  To  add}. 

communicated  to  the  Senate,  and  this  war  to  con  mue  un  withheld  from  the  Senate  for  a  < 

this  madness,  (if  there  can  be  any  addition  to  it,)  the  treaty  was  witwieiu 
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ifter  it  was  concluded,  and  then  a  promise  was  sought  and  obtained  by  our  Secretary  of  State  from  our 
htirman  of  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Archer)  not  to  let  this  treaty  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate  until  forty 
lays  after  it  was  communicated  to  the  Senate.  The  chairman  gave  the  promise,  the  Senate  refused  to 
■on  firm  it;  and  thus  we  have  got  at  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Without  taking  up  the 
r»aty  we  should  have  known  nothing  of  this  army  and  navy  of  observation — nothing  of  these  sailing  and. 
narching  orders — nothing  of  this  communication  of  our  troops  with  President  Houston — nothing  of  the 
Resident’s  assumption  that  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  already  in  the  Union,  and  would  be  defended  and 
iwtected  as  a  part  of  the  Union  until  the  treaty  should  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  If  the  forty  days’  pro- 
cise  had  been  kept,  nothing  of  all  this  would  have  been  known  ;  for  it  was  only  by  taking  up  the  treatv, 
nd  going  to  work  upon  it,  that  we  began  to  find  out  what  was  done ;  and  then,  by  a  special  call,  obtained 
knowledge  of  all  these  extraordinary  things.  Another  call  of  great  moment  has  been  made,  and  not  vet 
nswered ;  aud  that  is,  to  know  what  amount,  and  by  virtue  of  wdiat  law,  the  money  is  taken  from  the 
'reasury  which  has  set  these  war  movements  on  foot. 

My  second  resolution  refers  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  war,  thus  adopted  by  the  treaty-making 
ower.  It  declares  that  the  President  and  Senate  (for  I  had  no  idea  that  the  President  was  going  to  do  it 
lone)  cannot  make  war,  either  by  declaration  or  adoption  ;  and  this  proposition  is  so  obvious  that  its 
enial  or  discussion  would  seem  to  be  equally  impossible.  The  war-making  power  is  given  to  Congress; 
te  treaty-making  power  must  act  within  its  own  limits,  and  cannot  usurp  the  legislative  power.  Under 
spular  governments,  the  question  of  war  goes  to  the  representatives  of  the  people — to  the  immediate  rep- 
'sentatives  of  those  who  are  to  pay  the  taxes  and  fight  the  battles,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest* 
’nder  monarchical  governments,  the  King  declares  war.  Our  form  of  government  is  popular ;  the  rep- 
■sentatives  of  the  people  have  the  war-making  power  in  their  hands,  and  cannot  suffer  it  to  be  usurped 
r  the  President  and  Senate.  But  argument  on  such  a  question  is  impossible.  I  leave  the  resolution  to 
and  upon  its  statement,  and  shall  be  willing  to  take  the  vote  upon  it  without  the  addition  of  another 
ord.  The  President  has  already  made  the  war;  if  we  ratify  the  treaty  we  join  him  in  it,  and  take  the 
sponsibility  off  his  hands. 

Ratification  will  be  war  by  the  President  and  Senate  ;  and  unless  the  Senate  is  ripe  for  this  war,  it  must 
ject  the  treaty.  And  what  a  war  !  Unjust  in  itself — upon  a  peaceable  neighbor — in  violation  of  treaties 
id  of  pledged  neutrality — in  violation  of  the  armistice — to  the  instant  and  sudden  ruin  of  commerce — 
nconstitutionally  made — and,  as  I  shall  show,  upon  a  wTeak  and  groundless  pretext. 

1 1  know  that  some  persons  look  upon  this  act  in  a  more  mitigated  sense— as  being  onty  cause  of  war, 
id  that  Mexico,  being  a  feeble  power,  will  not  venture  to  declare  it.  This  would  be  bad  enough,  if  true, 
would  be  bad  enough,  both  in  morals  and  in  policy^  to  give  cause  of  war  to  an  unoffending  neighbor, 
ith  whom  we  have  a  great  commerce,  and  to  rely  upon  her  weakness  to  enable  us  to  do  this  wrong  with 
■lpunity.  But  it  is  not  so;  it  is  not  correct.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  wrould  be  actual  war— not 
use  of  war;  it  would  be  wrar  itself;  and  there  could  be  no  peace  between  the  countries  until  made  by  a 
Baty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  All  existing  treaties  would  be  abrogated. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  this  adoption  of  the  Texian  war,  its  conduct 
id  conclusion  will  devolve  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  From  the  moment  of  its  adruis- 
an  Texas  becomes  a  part  of  our  Union,  owing  us  allegiance  and  obedience  to  our  laws,  we  owing  it  pro- 
ctinn  and  support.  No  Texian  authority  can,  from  that  moment,  treat  or  fight  with  Mexico  ;  war  or 
■gotiation  is  no  longer  her  prerogative,  but  ours  ;  and  every  citizen  of  Texas  that  should  attempt,  under 
e  authority  of  that  State,  to  open  negotiations  with,  or  to  carry  on  military  operations  against  Mexico, 
ould  be  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  under  our  laws-  Every  such  movement  would  be  an  offence 
ainst  the  United  States.  The  political  penal  code  of  the  United  States  defines  these  offences,  and  pre- 
ribes  their  punishment ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  puts  the  whole  conduct  of  war  and 
nciusion  of  peace  in  the  hands  of  ihe  Federal  Government.  The  conduct  and  conclusion  of  the  Texian 
n,  then,  devolves  upon  the  United  States  the  instant  the  treaty  of  annexation  shall  be  ratified  ;  and  this, 
fact,  is  shown  to  have  been  the  intention  of  its  negotiators.  They  are  for  war,  and  have  made  it.  The 
-esident  understands  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  Texian  allegiance  to  us,  and  United  States  protection 
Texas,  to  have  accrued  from  the  instant  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  acted  upon  that  belief  in  his  belli- 
rent  movements.  He  goes  beyond  the  conception  of  my  resolution,  and  does  alone  what  I  only  con- 
uplated  from  the  joint  action  of  the  President  and  Senate  united.  The  resolution  may  need  amend- 
-nt,  or  may  be  followed  by  another  adapted  to  this  new  act,  so  suddenly  developed  in  the  Texas  drama, 
d  under  the  influence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  some  new  phasis  in  the  ever-varying  face  of  the  fickle  moon. 
The  war  with  Mexico,  and  its  unconstitutionality,  is  fully  shown  ;  its  injustice  remains  to  be  exhib- 
•d,  and  that  is  an  easy  task.  What  is  done  in  violation  of  treaties,  in  violation  of  neutrality,  in  viola- 
»  of  an  armistice,  must  be  unjust.  All  this  occurs  in  this  case,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Mexico  is  our 
fighbor.  We  are  at  peace  with  her.  Social,  commercial,  and  diplomatic  relations  subsist  between 
1 ;  and  the  interest  of  the  two  nations  requires  these  relations  to  continue.  We  want  a  country  which 
is  once  ours,  but  which,  by  treaty,  we  have  acknowledged  to  be  hers.  That  country  has  revolted. 
ius  far  it  has  made  good  its  revolt,  and  not  a  doubt  rests  upon  my  mind  that  she  will  make  it  good  for- 
er.  But  the  contest  is  not  over.  An  armistice,  duly  proclaimed,  and  not  revoked,  strictly  observed 
1  each  in  not  firing  a  gun,  though  inoperative  thus  far  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  treat  for 
ace  ;  this  armistice,  only  determinable  upon  notice,  suspends  the  war.  Two  thousand  miles  of  Texian 
-■ntier  is  held  in  the  hands  of  Mexico,  and  all  attempts  to  conquer  that  frontier  have  signally  failed  ; 
tness  the  disastrous  expeditions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  Fe.  We  acknowledge  the  right — the  moral  and 
litical  right — of  Mexico  to  resubjugate  this  province  if  she  can  "We  declare  our  neutrality  ;  we  pro- 
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Fe<?s  friendship  :  we  proclaim  our  respect  for  Mexico.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  make. a  treaty  with 
Texas  for  transferring  herself  to  the  United  States,  and  that  without  saying  a  word  to  Mexico  while  re- 
reiving  notice  from  her  that  such  transfer  would  be  war.  Mexico  is  treated  as  a  nullity  ,  and  the  pro.  I 
vince  she  is  endeavoring  to  reconquer  is  suddenly,  by  the  magic  of  a  treaty  signature,  changed  into  1 
United  States  domain.  We  want  the  country  ;  but  instead  of  applying  to  Mexico,  and  obtaining  her 
consent  to  the  purchase,  or  waiting  a  few  months  for  the  events  whicn  would  supersede  the  necessity  of 
Mexican  consent— instead  of  this  plain  and  direct  course,  a  secret  negotiation  was  entered  into  with 
Texas  in  total  contempt  of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Mexico,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  her  until 
all  was  over.  Then  a  messenger  is  despatched  in  furious  haste  to  this  same  Mexico,  the  bearer  of  volun*  j 
teer  apologies  of  deprecatory  excuses,  and  of  an  offer  of  some  millions  of  dollars  for  Mexican  acquies¬ 
cence  in  what  Texas  has  done.  Forty  days  are  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  messenger  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion  is  will  he  bring  back  the  consent?  That  question  is  answered  in  the  Mexican  official  notice  of  war 
if  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  made ;  and  it  is  answered  in  the  fact  of  not  applying  to  her  for  hei  consent  ; 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  wrong  to  Mexico  is  confessed  in  the  fact  of  sending  this  messenger, 
and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  1  hat  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun,  of  the;, 
19th  of  April,  to  Mr.  Beniamin  Green,  the  United  States  Charge  in  Mexico,  is  the  most  unfortunate  in 
the  annals  of  human  diplomacy  !  By  the  fairest  implications,  it  admits  insult  and  injury  to  Mexico,  and 
violation  of  her  territorial  boundaries  !  It  admits  that  we  should  have  had  her  previous  consent  should 
have  had  her  concurrence— -that  we  have  injured  her  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  we  did  this  m  full  j 
view  of  all  possible  consequences';  that  is  to  say,  in  full  view  of  war  !— m  plain  English,  that  we  have 
wronged  her,  and  will  fight  her  for  it.  As  an  excuse  for  all  this,  the  imaginary  designs  of  a  third  Power 
which  designs  are  four  times  solemnly  disavowed,  are  brought  forward  as  a  justification  of  our  conduct 
and  an  incomprehensible  terror  of  immediate  destruction  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  not  applying  to  hei 
for  her  “  previous  consent ”  during  the  eight  months  that  the  negotiation  continued,  and  during  the  whoh 
of  which  time  we  had  a  minister  in  Mexico,  and  Mexico  had  a  minister  in  Washington,  this  letter  uj 
surely  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  history  of  human  diplomacy.  It  admits  the  wrong,  and  tenders  war 
It  is  a  confession  throughout,  by  the  fairest  implication,  of  injustice  to  Mexico-  It  is  a  confession  tha 
her  “  concurrence ”  and  her  “previous  consent ”  were  necessary.  The  words  of  the  letter  fairly  confes 
this;  and  the  act  of  sending  it,  with  the  apologies  it  contains  and  the  ottered  douceur to  Mexico,  al  cor ; 
roborate  the  implications  of  a  phraseology  intended  to  conceal  what  is  palpablv  admitted.  Afte  ’  1 
more  is  wanted.  Other  proofs,  in  abundance,  are  at  hand  to  show  the  injustice  of  this  wai  ,  but,  t 
this  letter  of  the  Secretary  negotiator,  what  more  is  wanting?  Let  any  mind,  capable  of  analyzing  fan 
cma°-e  recur  to  this  letter  of  the  1 9th  of  April,  and  he  will  find  this  Mexican  war,  which  our  Presiden 

has  wao-ed,  to  be  as  unjust  in  its  cause  as  it  is  unconstitutional  m  its  form. 

It  ia°now  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  show  that  all  this  movement,  which  is  involving  such  grec 
and  serious  consequences,  and  drawing  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  is  bottomed  upon  a  wea 
and  groundless  pretext,  discreditable  to  our  Government,  and  insulting  and  lujurious  to  Gieat  Britair 
We  want  Texas— that  is  to  say,  the  Texas  of  La  Salle  ;  and  we  want  it  for  great  national  reasons,  obviou 
as  dav  and  permanent  as  nature.  We  want  it  because  it  is  geographically  appurtenant  to  our  divisio 
of  North  America,  essential  to  our  political,  commercial,  and  social  system,  and  because  it  woul 
detrimental  and  injurious  to  us  to  have  it  fall  into  the  hands  or  sink  under  the  domination  of  any  oreig 
Power.  For  these  reasons  I  was  against  sacrificing  the  country  when  it  was  thrown  away— and  throw 
awav  by  those  who  are  now  so  suddenly  possessed  of  a  fury  to  get  it  back.  I  or  these  reasons  I  am  fc 
gettm^it  back  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  peace  and  honor,  or  even  at  the  price  of  just  war  again 
any  intrusive  European  Power  ;  but  I  am  against  all  disguise  and  artifice-agamst  all  pretexts— and  ei 
uecially  against  weak  and  groundless  pretexts,  discreditable  to  ourselves,  offensive  to  others,  too  thin  an 
shallow  not  to  be  seen  through  by  every  beholder,  and  merely  invented  to  cover  unworthy  P^ses. 
am  a-amst  the  inventions  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  justify  the  secret  concoction  of  this  treat 
and  its  sudden  explosion  upon  us,  like  a  ripened  plot  and  a  charged  bomb,  forty  days  before  the  come 
tional  nomination  of  a  Presidential  candidate.  In  looking  into  this  pretext  I  shall  be  governed  oy  t 
evidence  alone  which  I  find  upon  the  face  of  the  papers,  regretting  that  the  resolution  which  I  have  lai 
upon  the  table  for  the  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  in 
resolution  is  in  these  words; 


“  Resolved ,  That  the  author  of  the  ‘private  letter ’  from  London,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  (believed 
be  Mr  Duff  Green,)  addressed  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  and  giving  him  tr 
first  intelligence  of  the  (imputed)  British  anti-slavery  designs  upon  Texas,  and  the  contents  of  whit 
<  private  letteR  were  made  the  basis  of  the  Secretary’s  leading  despatch  of  the  8th  of  August  followu 
to  our  Charge  in  Texas,  for  procuring  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  be  summoned 
aDnear  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  to  answer,  on  oath,  to  all  questions  m  relation  to  the  contents  of  sa 
c  private  letter and  of  all  others  in  relation  to  the  same  subject ;  and  also  to  answer  all  questions,  so  t. 
as  he  shall  be  able,  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
i»ll  the  designs,  influences,  and  interests  which  led  to  the  formation  thereof.  . 

«  Resolved,  also,  That  the  Senate  will  examine  at  its  bar,  or  through  a  committee,  such  other  perso 
as  shall  be  deemed  proper,  in  relation  to  their  knowledge  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  points  of  inquiry- 


I  hope,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  be  adopted.  It  is  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  that  v 
should  have  facts  and  good  evidence  before  us.  We  are  engaged  m  a  transaction  which  concerns  t 
peace  and  the  honor  of  the  country ;  and  extracts  from  private  letters,  and  1®tters.(lh®™se^e®’h^‘h  w 
without  name  and,  it  maf  be,  from  mistaken  or  interested  persons,  are  not  the  evidence  on  which 
should  proceed.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  before  t 
American  war,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  those  who  wish  to  inform  the  Senate,  and  others  from  whom 
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Senate  could  obtain  information,  should  not  be  examined  at  our  bar,  or  at  that  of  the  House,  before  the 
Sinate  or  Congress  engages  in  the  Mexican  war.  It  would  be  a  curious  incident  in  the  Texas  drama, 
ifit  should  turn  out  ,to  be  a  fact,  that  the  whole  annexation  scheme  was  organized,  before  the  reason  for  it 
wks  discovered,  in  London  !  and  if,  from  the  beginning,  it  was  to  be  burst  upon  us,  under  a  sudden  and  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  national  destruction,  exactly  forty  days  before  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore  ! 
Ifenow  nothing  about  these  secrets  ;  but,  being  called  upon  to  act,  and  to  give  a  vote  which  may  be  big 
7ith  momentous  consequences,  I  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  and  shall  continue  to  ask  for  it,  until 
flllv  obtained  or  finally  denied.  I  know  not  what  the  proof  will  be,  if  the  examination  is  had.  I  pre- 
fcnd  to  no  private  knowledge,  but  I  have  my  impressions ;  and  if  they  are  erroneous,  let  them  be  effaced 
—if  correct,  let  them  be  confirmed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which  this  responsible  and  satisfactory  examination  might  furnish,  I 
imit  myself  to  the  information  which  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  papers — imperfect,  defective,  dis- 
ointed,  and  fixed  up  for  the  occasion,  as  those  papers  evidently  are.  And  here  I  must  remark  upon  the 
.bsence  of  all  the  customary  information  which  sheds  light  upon  the  origin,  progress,  and  conclusion  of 
reaties.  No  minutes  of  conferences- — no  protocols— no  propositions,  or  counter-propositions — no  inside 
jfiew  of  the  nascent  and  progressive  negotiation.  To  supply  all  this  omission,  the  Senate  is  driven  to  the 
edious  process  of  calling  on  the  President,  day  by  day,  for  some  new  piece  of  information  ;  and  the  end- 
ess  necessity  for  these  calls— -the  manner  in  which  they  are  answered,  and  the  often  delay  in  getting  any 
mswer  at  all — become  new  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my  resolution,  and  for  the  examination  of  persons 
,t  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  piece  of  testimony  I  shall  use  in  making  good  the  position  I  have  assumed,  is  the  letter  of 
Vlr.  Upshur,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Murphy,  our  Charge  in  Texas,  dated  the  8th  day  of  August, 
n  the  year  1843.  It  is  the  first  one,  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  see,  that  begins  the  business  ot  the 
Texas  annexation  ;  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  beginning  it  in  the  middle,  so  tar  as  the  United  States 
.re  concerned,  and  upon  grounds  previously  well  considered  ;  for  this  letter  ot  the  8th  of  August,  1843, 
ontains  every  reason  on  which  the  whole  annexation  movement  has  been  defended  or  justified.  And 
iere  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  :  in  quoting  these  letters  of  the  Secretaries,  I  use  the  name 
if  the  writer  to  discriminate  the  writer,  but  not  to  impute  it  to  him.  The  President  is  the  author — 4he 
Secretary  only  his  head  clerk,  writing  by  his  command,  and  having  no  authority  to  write  any  thing  but 
s  he  commands.  This  important  letter,  the  basis  of  all  Texian  “  immediate ”  annexation,  opens  thus  : 

“  Sir  :  A  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  then  in  London,  contains  the  following  passage  : 

“  I  learn  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence,  that  there  is  now  here  a  Mr.  Andrews, 
eputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to  negotiate  with  the  British  Government.  That  he  has  seen  Lord 
.berdeen,  and  submitted  his  projet  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  which  is,  that  there  shall  be 
rganized  a  company  in  England,  who  shall  advance  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Texas, 
nd  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands  ;  that  the  sum  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  indemnity  for 
le  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and  I  am  authorized  by  the  Texian  Minister  to  say  to  you  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
as  agreed  that  the  British  Government  will  guaranty  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  loan  upon  con- 
ition  that  the  Texian  Government  will  abolish  slavery.” 

“  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a  man  of 
reat  intelligence,  and  wTell  versed  in  public  affairs.  Hence  I  have  every  reason  to  confide  in  the  cor- 
sctness  of  his  conclusions.” 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given;  but  he  is  believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green. 

The  letter  then  goes  on,  through  a  dozen  elaborated  paragraphs,  to  give  every  reason  for  the  annexa- 
on  of  Texas,  founded  on  the  apprehension  ot  British  views  there,  and  the  consequent  danger  to  the 
ave  property  of  the  South,  and  other  injuries  to  the  United  States,  which  have  been  so  incontinently 
^produced,  and  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  ever  since.  Some  brief  extracts  from  the  opening  of  these 
aragraphs  will  give  a  full  view  of  the  whole  cause  for  the  sudden  and  secret  annexation  scheme,  as 
xhibited  by  its  friends  then,  and  repeated  by  its  friends  now.  Thus: 

[Here  Mr.  B.  introduced  a  quotation  of  considerable  length  from  Mr.  Upshur's  Letter — which,  the 
:tter  itself  having  been  very  lately  published  in  the  various  papers  ot  the  day,  it  is  not  thought  neces- 
iry  to  insert  here.] 

Thus  commenced  the  plan  for  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  the  only 
leans  of  saving  that  country  from  British  domination,  and  from  the  anti-slavery  schemes  attributed  to 
erbyMr.  Duff  Green.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this 
entleman’s  information  ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  months  afterwards,  and  until  after  the  most  extraor- 
inarv  efforts  to  secure  annexation  had  been  made  by  our  Government,  that  it  was  discovered  that  the 
lformation  given  by  Mr.  Green  was  entirely  mistaken  and  unfounded.  The  British  Minister  (the  Earl 
’Aberdeen)  and  the  Texian  Charge  in  London,  (Mr.  Ashbel  Smith,)  both  of  whom  were  referred  to 
v  Mr.  Green,  being  informed  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  their 
imes,  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  contradict  the  whole  story  to  our  Minister,  Mr. 
verett.  This  Minister  immediately  communicated  these  important  contradictions  to  his  (our)  Govern- 
ent,  and  we  find  them  in  the  official  correspondence  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Everett,  under  dates  ot 
ie  3d  and  16th  of  November,  1843.  I  quote  first  from  that  of  the  3d  of  November.  Mr.  Everett  says  : 

“  I  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen  the  first  day  of  his  return  to  town,  having  requested  it  wffiile 
?  was  yet  in  the  country.  I  had  several  matters  to  bring  to  his  notice,  as  you  will  have  seen  trom  the 
seeding  despatches  forwarded  by  this  steamer.  Having  disposed  of  them,  I  then,  in  obedience  to 
)ur  instructions,  alluded  to  the  agency  which  the  British  Government  were  supposed  to  be  exercising 
1  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  Lord  Aberdeen  said  he  was  glad  I  had  mentioned  this 
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subiect,  for  it  was  one  on  which  he  intended  himself  to  make  some  observations-  His  attention  Wj 
been  called  to  some  suggestions  in  the  American  papers  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  toft  I 
Union,  bv  way  of  counteracting  the  designs  imputed  to  England  ;  and  he  would  say  tnat,  if  this  measur  | 
were  undertaken  on  any  such  grounds,  it  would  be  wholly  without  provocation.  England  had  ackmvs 
lodged  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  had  treated,  and  would  continue  to  treat  her,  as  an  mdepencei 
Power.  That  England  had  long  been  pledged  to  encourage  the  abolition  ot  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavirj  | 
as  far  as  her  influence  extended,  and  in  every  proper  way,  but  had  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  inter*  1 
concerns  of  foreign  Governments.  She  gave  her  advice,  where  she  thought  it  would  be  acceptable^ 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  nothing  more.  In  reterence  to  Texas,  the  suggestion  that  Englcjl 
had  made,  or  intended  to  make,  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  condition  of  any  treaty  arrangement  wli 
her,  was  wholly  without  foundation,  It  had  never  been  alluded  to  m  that  connexion.  General  Ham 
ton,  as  commissioner  from  Texas,  had  proposed  that  England  should  make  or  guaranty  a  loan  to  Text, 
to  be  used  to  aid  her  in  obtaining  from  Mexico  the  recognition  of  her  independence,  and  m  other  wa 
to  promote  the  development  of  her  resources  ;  and  he  himself  (Lord  Aberdeen)  had  at  first  thoug  j 
somewhat  favorably  of  the  proposition,  considering  Texas  as  a  fine,  promising  country  which  it  vvou 
be  good  policy  to  help  through  her  temporary  embarrassments.  But  on  mentioning  the  project  to  1 
colleagues,  they  deemed  it  wholly  inexpedient,  nor  did  he  himself  continue  to  give  it  countenance  ;  n  q 
was  the  loan,  as  proposed  by  General  Hamilton,  and  at  first  favorably  viewed  by  himself,  m  the  slight. I 
degree  connected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  condition  or  consequence.  In  the  course  of  the  1, 1 
summer  he  had  been  waited  upon,  as  he  supposed  I  was  aware  at  the  tune,  by  a  deputation  of  Amenc  1 
abolitionists,  who  were  desirous  of  engaging  the  British  Government  m  some  such  measure,  (viz.  oil 
loan  connected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,)  but  that  he  had  given  them  no  countenance  whatever  ;  I 
had  informed  them  that,  by  every  proper  means  of  influence,  he  would  encourage  the  abolition  of  slavei  1 
and  that  he  had  recommended  the  Mexican  Government  to  interest  itself  in  the  matter  ;  but  he  1. % 
them,  at  the  outset,  that  he  should  consider  himself  bound  in  good  faith  to  repeat  every  thing  that  mi§g 
pass  between  them  to  the  Texian  Charge  d’Affaires.” 


I  quote  copiouslv,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  from  this  report  of  Lord  Aberdeen  s  conversati 
with  Mr.  Everett it  is  frank  and  friendly,  equally  honorable  to  the  Minister  as  a  man  and  a  statesm; 
and  worthy  of  the  noble  spirit  of  the  great  William  Pitt.  Nothing  could  dissipate  more  complete  j 
and  extinguish  more  utterly,  the  insidious  designs  imputed  to  Great  Britain  ;  nothing  could  be  m. | 
satisfactory  and  complete  ;  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  acquit  the  British  Government  of  all  the  alar  j 
ing  designs  imputed  to  her.  It  was  enough  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  m  the  fulness  of  his  desire 
leave  the  American  Government  no  ground  far  suspicion  or  complaint  on  this  head,  voluntaiily  returr , 
to  the  topic  a  few  days  afterwards  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  November,  again  disclaims,  in  the  strongest  err 
the  offensive  designs  imputed  to  his  Government.  Mr.  Everett  thus  relates,  in  his  letter  of  the  lotly 
November,  the  substance  of  these  renewed  declarations  :  jj 


“  I  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  at  his  request,  on  the  6th  instant,  pdnci pally  in  ref 
ence  to  the  Oregon  question,  as  you  will  have  seen  from  another  communication  by  this  steamer.  J 
fore  I  left  him,  however,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  les 
I  told  him  he  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  in  the  United  states,  when  j 
remembered  that  Texas  and  the  United  States  were  border  countries,  and  the  necessary  eftect  of 
abolition  in  Texas  on  slavery  as  existing  in  the  Union.  He  replied  that  he  felt  the  delicacy  and  i 
portance  of  the  subject,  repeated  the  allusion  made  in  the  former  interview  to  the  state  ot  public  sei 
ment  in  England,  and  said  that  while  it  could  not  be  expected  of  her  Majesty  s  Government  to  hol< 
language  or  pursue  a  policv  at  variance  with  opinions  which  they  shared  with  the  whole  country,  yet 
should  certainly  think  it  right  not  to  give  any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  United  Mates.  As  lai 
Texas  was  directly  concerned,  they  had,  as  he  had  already  informed  me,  made  no  proposition  to 
whatever.  They  had  connected  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas  with  a  recommendat 
to  Mexico  to  acknowledge  her  independence  ;  but,  as  he  told  me  before,  Mexico  had  given  the  sugg. 


tion  no  encouragement,  and  it  rested  there. 


Thus,  twice  in  three  days,  the  British  Minister  fully,  formally,  and  in  the  broadest  manner,  coni 
dieted  the  whole  story  upon  the  faith  of  which  our  President  had  commenced  (so  far  as  the  papers  sh 
the  commencement  of  it)  his  immediate  annexation  project  as  the  only  means  ot  counteracting  the  d 
gerous  designs  of  Great  Britain  !  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  another  witness  m  London  who  I 
been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Duff  Green  ;  and  it  remained  for  this  witness  to  confirm  or  contradict  his  sto 
This  was  the  Texian  Charge,  (Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  ;)  and  the  same  letter  from  Mr.  Everett,  of  the  lbtl 
November,  brought  his  contradiction  in  unequivocal  terms.  Mr.  Everett  thus  recites  it : 


“  Sir  :  In  my  despatch  No.  62,  I  acquainted  you  that  I  had  addressed  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Ash  i 
Smith,  tlie  Texian  Charge  d’Affaires,  now  at  Paris,  requesting  of  him  such  information  as  he  might  ! 
able  and  willing  to  give  me  as  to  measures  supposed  to  be  in  progress,  on  the  part  of  this  Governme , 
to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  I  received  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  in  reply,  i 
the  6th  instant.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  his  answer,  were  written  under  the  impression  that  oi  ■ 
tures  on  this  subject  might  possibly  have  been  made  directly  to  the  Texian  Government.  <  Such,  n.- 
ever,  you  will  have  learned  by  my  despatch  No.  62,  is  not  the  case — Lord  Aberdeen  having  distinc 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  not  submitted,  and  did  not  intend  to  submit,  any  proposition  to  Texas  on 
subiect 

‘‘  Mr.  Smith  informs  me  that  he  was  present  at  the  interview  which  took  place  last  June  betwi 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  several  persons,  British  subjects  and  others,  a  committee  of  the  general  anti-siav< 
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■ivention,  who  waited  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  co-operation  of  the  British  govern- 
Jnt  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Aberdeen  assured  the  committee 
tt  her  Majesty’s  government  would  employ  all  legitimate  means  in  their  power  to  attain  so  great  and 
irable  an'  object.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  afterwards  informed  Mr.  Smith,  at  his 
i  sings,  that,  in  their  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  lordship  made  observations  which  warranted 
rm  in  saying  that  the  British  Government  would  guaranty,  if  necessary,  the  interest  of  a  loan  which 
,lUld  be  raised  and  applied  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  but  not  of  a  Texian  loan  for  any  other 
rpose  whatever.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  statements  contained  in  my  despatch  No.  62,  that  the 
[mberof  the  committee  who  gave  this  information  to  Mr.  Smith  was  in  an  error— Lord  Aberdeen 
ping  assured  me  that  the  suggestion  relative  to  a  loan  for  this  purpose  had  not  received  the  slightest 
-intenance  from  him.  My  written  memorandum  of  the  conversation  in  which  this  assurance  was 
tde  having  been  submitted  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  there  can  be  no  room  for  misapprehension  on  my  part 
[:d  Aberdeen  has  since  repeated  the  same  statement  to  me.” 

Lch  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  !  and  the  story  of  Mr.  Duff  Green,  which  had  been 
□,le  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  for  immediate  annexation,  being  now  contradicted  by  two  witnes- 
5  — the  two  which  he  himself  had  named — it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  halt  or  pause  would 
ke  taken  place,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  consideration  and  reflection,  and  for  consulting  the  Ameri- 
i  people,  and  endeavoring  to  procure  the  consent  of  Mexico.  This  might  have  been  expected  ;  but 
D  so  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  immediate  annexation  was  pressed  more  warmly  than  ever,  and 
B  Administration  papers  became  more  clamorous  and  incessant  in  their  accusations  of  Great  Britain. 
;:ing  this,  and  being  anxious  (to  use  his  own  words)  to  put  a  stop  to  these  misrepresentations,  and  to 
:rect  the  errors  of  the  American  Government,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  formal  despatch  to  Mr. 
Eenham,  the  new  British  Minister  at  Washington,  took  the  trouble  of  a  third  contradiction,  and  a 
D>t  formal  and  impressive  one,  to  all  the  evil  designs  in  relation  to  Texas,  and,  through  Texas,  upon 
t)  United  States,  which  were  thus  perseveringly  attributed  to  this  Government.  This  paper,  destined 
kecome  a  great  landmark  in  this  controversy,  from  the  frankness  and  fulness  of  its  disavowals^ and 
fin  the  manner  in  which  detached  phrases,  picked  out  of  it,  have  been  used  by  our  Secretary  of  .state 
hr.  Calhoun)  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  to  justify  its  signature,  deserves  to  be  read  in  full,  and  to  be 
ale  a  corner-stone  in  the  debate  on  this  subject.  I  therefore  quote  it  in  full,  and  shall  spread  it  at 
tagth  in  the  body  of  my  speech.  This  is  it : 

i  0>  9  J  Foreign  Office,  December  26,  1843. 

Si® :  As  much  agitation  appears  to  have  prevailed  of  late  in  the  United  States  relative  to  the  designs 
pcli  Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  entertain  with  regard  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
Bit  deem  it  expedient  to  take  measures  for  stopping  at  once  the  misrepresentations  which  have  been  cir¬ 
cled,  and  the  errors  into  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  subject 
olie  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  Texas.  That  policy  is  clear  and  simple,  and  may  be  stated 

in  few  words.  . 

:  Great  Britain  has  recognised  the  independence  of  Texas,  and,  having  done  so,  she  is  desirous  of  seeing 
tit  independence  finally  and  formally  established,  and  generally  recognised,  especially  by  Mexico.  But 
tl;  desire  does  not  arise  from  any  motive  of  ambition  or  of  self-interest,  beyond  that  interest,  at  least, 
wch  attaches  to  the  general  extension  of  our  commercial  dealings  with  other  countries. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  recognition  of  Texas  by  Mexico  must  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  both  these 
entries,  and,  as  we  take  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  both,  and  in  their  steady  advance  in  power  and 
vilth,  we  have  put  ourselves  forward  in  pressing  the  government  of  Mexico  to  acknowledge  Texas  as 
iiependent.  But  in  thus  acting  we  have  no  occult  design,  either  with  reference  to  any  particular  indu¬ 
ce  which  we  might  seek  to  establish  in  Mexico  or  in  Texas,  or  even  with  reference  to  the  slavery  which 
rv  exists,  and  which  we  desire  to  see  abolished  in  Texas. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  must  be  and  is  well  known  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
vole  world,  that  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is  constantly  exerting  herself  to  procure,  the  general  abolition 
slavery  throughout  the  world.  But  the  means  which  she  has  adopted,  and  will  continue  to  adopt,  for 
t ;  humane  and  virtuous  purpose,  are  open  and  undisguised.  She  will  do  nothing  secretly  or  underhand, 
desires  that  her  motives  may  be  generally  understood,  and  her  acts  seen  by  all. 

‘  With  regard  to  Texas,  we  avow  that  we  wish  to  see  slavery  abolished  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  we 
s  uld  rejoice  if  the  recognition  of  that  country  by  the  Mexican  Government  should  be  accompanied  by 
aengagement  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  abolish  slavery  eventually,  and  under  proper  conditions,  through- 
o  the  republic.  But  although  we  earnestly  desire  and  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  promote  such  a  con¬ 
firmation,  we  shall  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  improper  assumption  of  authority,  with  either  party, 
iorder  to  insure  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  We  shall  counsel,  but  we  shall  not  seek  to  compel,  or 
iluly  control,  either  party.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  provided  other  States  act  with  equal 
foearance,  those  Governments  will  be  fully  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  unfettered  arrangements  with 
eh  other,  both  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  to  all  other  points. 

‘  Great  Britain,  moreover,  does  not  desire  to  establish  in  Texas,  whether  partially  dependent  on  Mexico, 
emtirely  independent,  (which  latter  alternative  we  consider  in  every  respect  preferable,)  any  dominant 
i  uence.  She  only  desires  to  share  her  influence  equally  with  all  other  nations.  Her  objects  are 
pely  commercial,  and  she  has  no  thought  or  intention  of  seeking  to  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  polit- 
i  l  sense,  on  the  United  States  through  Texas. 

‘The  British  Government,  as  the  United  States  well  know,  have  never  sought  in  any  way  to  stir  op 
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disaffection  or  excitement  of  any  kin!  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  the  American  Union.  Much  as  • 
should  wish  to  see  those  States  placed  on  the  firm  and  solid  footing  which  we  conscientiously  believe  i  „ 
he  attained  by  general  freedom  alone,  we  have  never,  in  our  treatment  of  them,  made  any  difference  . 
tween  the  slaveholding  and  the  free  States  of  the  Union.  All  are,  in  our  eyes,  entitled,  as  coinpon  ; 
members  of  the  Union,  to  equal  political  respect,  favor,  and  forbearance,  on  our  part.  To  that  wise 
just  policy  we  shall  continue  to  adhere;  and  the  governments  of  the  slaveholding  States  may  be  assn ( 
that,  although  we  shall  not  desist  from  those  open  and  honest  efforts  which  we  have  constantly  made  - 
procuring  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to; 
measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their  internal  tranquility,  or  thereby  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  j 
American  Union. 

“You  will  communicate  this  despatch  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  and,  if  he  should  de  * 
it,  you  will  leave  a  copy  of  it  with  him. 

“lam,  &c.,  ABERDEEN 

“  Right  Hon.  Richard  Packenham,  &c,” 

This  was  intended  to  stop  the  misrepresentations  which  were  circulated,  and  to  correct  the  erroi  f 
the  Government  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  and  Texas.  It  was  a  reiteration,  and  that  for  the  third  ti  , 
and  voluntarily,  of  denial  of  all  the  alarming  designs  attributed  to  Great  Britain,  and  by  means  of  wl  i 
a  Texas  agitation  was  getting  up  in  the  United  States.  Besides  the  full  declarations  made  to  our  F ed  [ 
Government,  as  head  of  the  Union,  a  special  assurance  was  given  to  the  slaveholding  States  to  q  I 
their  apprehensions,  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  person  who  car ; 
furnish  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  read  this  special  assurance  a  second  time,  that  its  importance  maj ) 
the  more  distinctly  and  deeply  felt  by  every  Senator: 

“  And  the  Governments  of  the  slaveholding  States  may  he  assured  that,  although  we  shall  not  di  | 
from  those  open  and  honest  efforts  which  we  have  constantly  made  for  procuring  the  abolition  of  sla\\ 
throughout  the  world,  we  shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to  any  measures  which  can  teru  i 
disturb  their  internal  tranquillity ,  or  thereby  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Union.” 

It  was  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  that  this  notable  despatch  was  communicated  to  the  (then)  An  ■ 
ican  Secretary  of  State.  That  gentleman  lost  his  life  by  an  awful  catastrophe  on  the  28th,  and  it  seS 
to  be  understood,  and  admitted  all  around,  that  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  agreed  upon  and  virtu  , 
concluded  before  his  death.  Nothing,  then,  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  declaration  could  have  had  any  el  1 
upon  its  formation  or  conclusion.  Yet,  six  days  after  the  actual  signature  of  the  treaty  by  the  pre 
Secretary  of  State — namely,  on  the  18th  day  of  April— this  identical  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdee  n 
seized  upon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and  to  prove  the  ne 
sity  for  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  an| 
the  only  means  of  saving  our  Union  !  Listen  to  the  two  or  three  first  paragraphs  of  that  letter :  it  is 
long  one  filled  with  those  negro  statistics  of  which  Mr.  Pakenham  declines  tha  controversy.  The  t 
retary  says : 

“  Washington,  April  18,  184 

“  The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  laid  before  the  President  the  nol 
the  right  honorable  Mr.  Pakenham,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  her  Brita) 
Majesty,  addressed  to  this  Department  on  the  26th  of  February  last,  together  with  the  accompam 
copy  of  a  despatch  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr.  Pakenl 
In  reply,  the  undersigned  is  directed  by  the  President  to  inform  the  right  honorable  Mr.  Pakenham  I 
while  he  regards  with  pleasure  the  disavowal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  any  intention  on  the  part  ot 
Majesty’s  Government  ‘  to  resort  to  any  measure,  either  openly  or  secretly,  which  can  tend  to  dis 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  thereby  affect  the  tranquillity  of  this  Union, 
at  the  same  time  regards  with  deep  concern  the  avowal,  for  the  first  time  made  to  this  Government,  ‘ 
Great  Britain  desires  and  is  constantly  exerting  herself  to  procure  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  thro\ 
out  the  world.’ 

“  So  long  as  Great  Britain  confined  her  policy  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  her  own  possessions 
colonies,  no  other  country  had  a  right  to  complain.  It  belonged  to  her  exclusively  to  determine,  acc 
ing  to  her  own  view's  of  policy,  whether  it  should  be  done  or  not.  But  when  she  goes  beyond,  and  av 
it  as  her  settled  policy,  and  the  object,  of  her  constant  exertions,  to  abolish  it  throughout  the  world, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  all  other  countries,  whose  safety  or  prosperity  may  be  endangered  by  her  policy 
adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  protection. 

“  It  is  with  still  deeper  concern  the  President  regards  the  avowal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  desn 
Great  Britain  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas;  and,  as  he  infers,  is  endeavoring,  through  her  diplom 
to  accomplish  it,  by  making  the  abolition  of  slavery  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  Mexico  should 
knowledge  her  independence.  It  has  confirmed  his  previous  impressions  as  to  the  policy  of  Great  Bn 
in  reference  to  Texas,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  examine  with  much  care  and  solicitude  what  would  b< 
effects  on  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  United  States  should  she  succeed  in  her  endeavors.  The 
vestigation  has  resulted  in  the  settled  conviction  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Texas,  in  her  actual  < 
dition,  to  resist  what  she  desires,  without  supposing  the  influence  and  exertions  of  Great  Britain  w< 
be  extended  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  that,  if  Texas  could  not  resist  the  ( 
summation  of  the  object  of  her  desire,  would  endanger  both  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Un 
Under  this  conviction,  it  is  felt  to  be  the  imperious  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  common 
presentative  and  protector  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  adopt,  in  self-defence,  the  most  effectual  m 
ures  to  defeat  it.” 
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’is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty  was  commenced,  carried  on,  formed,  and  agreed  upon,  so 
•  i  the  documents  show  its  origin,  in  virtue  of  the  information  given  in  the  private  letter  of  Mr.  Duft 
■n,  contradicted  as  that  was  by  the  Texian  and  British  Ministers,  to  whom  it  referred.  It  is  evident, 

,  all  the  papers,  that  this  was  the  case.  The  attempt  to  find  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  letter  a  subsequent 
i  xt  for  what  had  previously  been  done,  is  evidently  an  afterthought,  put  to  paper,  for  the  first  time, 
j;ix  days  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed!  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  12th  of  April — the  after- 
;;ht  was  committed  to  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  19th 
treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  having  been  delayed  seven  days  to  admit  of  drawing  up,  and  sending 
mg  with  it  this  ex  post  facto  discovery  of  reasons  to  justify  it.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  sent 
th  the  treaty — the  reply  of  Mr.  Pakenham  to  it,  though  brief  and  prompt,  being  written  on  the 
r  day,  (the  19th  of  April,)  wras  not  received  by  the  Senate  until  ten  days  thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the 
tof  April  ;  and  when  received,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fourth  disavowal,  in  the  most  clear  and  unequiv- 
Eterms,  of  this  new  discovery  of  the  old  designs  imputed  to  Great  Britain,  and  which  had  been  three 
ti  disavowed  before.  Here  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  giving  this  fourth  contradiction  to  the  old 
J,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world  for  its  opinion  on  the  whole  transaction.  I 
l,an  extract  from  this  letter — the  last  one,  it  is  presumed,  that  Mr.  Pakenham  can  write  till  he  hears 
phis  Government,  to  wdiich  he  had  immediately  transmitted  Mr.  Calhoun’s  ex  post  facto  letter  of 
,8th: 

fit  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  undersigned  in  the  present  communication  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
Calhoun  respecting  the  project  thus  formally  announced  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
tates  to  annex  Texas  to  the  American  Union  ;  that  duty  will,  if  thought  necessary,  be  fulfilled  by 
r  authority  ;  still  less  is  the  undersigned  disposed  to  trespass  on  Mr.  Calhoun’s  attention  by  offering 
jemarks  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  expounded  in  Mr.  Calhoun’s  note.  That  note  will  be  trans- 
d  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  by  the  earliest  opportunity  ;  and,  with  this  intimation,  the  under- 
d  would,  for  the  present,  content  himself,  were  it  not  for  the  painful  impression  created  on  his 
by  observing  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  so  far  from  appreciating  at  their  just  value 
Explanations  furnished  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  good  faith  wTell 
1  lated  to  allay  whatever  anxiety  this  Government  might  have  previously  felt  on  the  particular  points 
<nich  those  explanations  have  reference,  appear  to  have  found  arguments  in  that  communication  in 
I*  of  the  contemplated  annexation  of  Texas ;  thus,  as  it  were,  assigning  to  the  British  Government 
E.  share  in  the  responsibility  of  a  transaction  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  viewed  in  many  quarters 
■the  most  serious  objection. 

such  responsibility,  the  undersigned  begs  leave,  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  at 
and  most  positively  to  disclaim.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  that  transaction,  the  British 
rnment  will  look  forward  without  anxiety  to  the  judgment  which  will  thereon  be  passed  by  the 
zed  world,  in  as  far  as  shall  apply  to  any  provocation  furnished  by  England  for  the  adoption  of  such: 

iure. 

vVith  the  political  independence  of  Texas,  not  only  has  Great  Britain  disavowed  all  intention  to 
ere,  but  it  is  a  w7ell  known  fact,  that  her  most  zealous  exertions  have  been  directed  towards  the 
mletion  of  that  independence,  by  obtaining  its  acknowledgment  at  the  hands  of  the  only  Power  by 
bh  it  wras  seriously  disputed. 

'^dreat  Britain  has  also  formally  disclaimed  the  desire  to  establish  in  Texas  any  dominant  influence  ; 
tfwith  respect  to  slavery,  she  is  not  conscious  of  having  acted  in  a  sense  to  cause  just  alarm  to  the 
'ted  States.” 

]>w  what  will  the  civilized  world,  to  whose  good  opinion  we  must  all  look — what  will  Christendom, 
•iso  averse  to  war,  and  pretexted  war — what  will  the  laws  of  reason  and  honor,  so  just  in  their  appli- 
Itn  to  the  conduct  of  nations  and  individuals — what  will  this  civilized  world,  this  Christian  world. 
It-  just  laws — what  will  they  all  say  that  our  Government  ought  to  have  done,  under  this  accumulation 
C  uemptory  denials  of  all  the  causes  which  we  had  undertaken  to  find  in  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
>nr  “  immediate ”  annexation  of  Texas,  and  war  with  Mexico?  Surely  these  tribunals  will  say : 

'rst.  That  the  disavowals  should  have  been  received  as  sufficient;  or, 

«condly.  They  should  be  disproved,  if  not  admitted  to  be  true  ;  or, 
hirdly.  That  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  for  looking  further  into  their  truth, 
he  of  these  things  should  have  been  done — our  President  does  neither.  He  concludes  the  treaty- — 
elns  it  a  week — sends  it  to  the  Senate — and  his  Secretary  of  State  obtains  a  promise  from  the  chair- 
irof  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Archer)  to  delay  all  action  upon  it — not  to  take  it 
p  r  forty  days — the  exact  time  that  would  cover  the  sitting  of  the  Baltimore  Democratic  Convention 
me  nomination  of  Presidential  candidates !  This  promise  was  obtained  under  the  assurance  that  a 
ocal  messenger  had  been  despatched  to  Mexico  for  her  consent  to  the  treaty  ;  and  the  forty  days  was 
uime  claimed  for  the  execution  of  his  errand,  and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  expected  to  return 
d  the  required  consent.  Bad  luck  again!  This  despatch  of  the  messenger,  and  delay  for  his  return, 
•the  reasons  he  was  understood  to  be  able  to  have  offered  for  the  consent  of  Mexico,  were  felt  by  all 
3  admission  that  the  consent  of  Mexico  must  be  obtained,  cost  what  millions  it  might.  This  admis- 
lowas  fatal;  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  another  tack,  and  do  it  away!  This  was  attempted  in  a 
ttbquent  message  of  the  President,  admitting,  to  be  sure,  that  the  messenger  was  sent,  and  sent  to 
pote  upon  Mexico  in  relation  to  the  treaty,  but  taking  a  fine  distinction  between  obtaining  her  con- 
eito  it,  and  preventing  her  from  being  angry  at  it!  This  message  will  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of 
tbs — I  only  heard  it  as  read,  and  canaot  quote  it  in  its  own  %vords.  But  the  substance  of  it  was,  that 
^messenger  was  sent  to  prevent  Mexico  from  going  to  war  with  us  on  account  of  the  treaty ;  as  if  there 
/3mv  difference  between  getting  her  to  consent  to  the  treaty,  and  getting  her  not  to  dissent!  But, 
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Jhere  again,  more  bad  luck.  Besides  the  declarations  of  the  chairman  of  Foreign  Relations,  show  : 
what  this  messenger  was  sent  for,  there  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  furnished  to  us  of  which  he  was  the  beai , 
and  which  shows  that  the  “ concurrence ”  of  Mexico  was  wanted,  and  that  apologies  are  offered  for  ; 
obtaining  her  “previous  consent.”  But,  of  this  hereafter.  I  go  on  with  the  current  of  events.  TjJ 
treaty  was  sent  in,  and  forty  days  silence  upon  it  was  demanded  of  the  Senate.  Now  why  send  it  irf 
the  Senate  was  not  to  touch  it  for  forty  days?  Why  not  retain  it  in  the  Department  of  State  until  > 
lapse  of  these  forty  days,  when  the  answer  from  Mexico  would  have  been, received,  and  a  fifth  disavo1 
arrived  from  Great  Britain!  if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  for  her  to  reiterate  k  disavowal  already  four  till 
made  and  not  received?  Why  not  retain  the  treaty  during  these  forty  days  of  required  silence  upo 
in  the  Senate,  and  when  that  precious  time  might  have  been  turned  to  such  valuable  account  in  in  . 
changing  friendly  explanations  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico?  Why  not  keep  the  treaty  in  the  Set . 
tary  of  State’s  office,  as  well  as  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate’s  office,  during  these  forty  days?  I . 
cisely  because  the  Baltimore  Convention  was  to  sit  in  thirty-eight  days  from  that  time  !  and  forty  dj 
would  give  time  for  the  “  Texas  bo?nb”  to  burst  and  scatter  its  fragments  all  over  the  Union,  blowing  > 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  blowing  up  the  tongue-tied  Senate  itself  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty  jfl 
furnishing  a  new  Texas  candidate,  anointed  with  gunpowder,  for  the  Presidential  chair.  This  was  j 
reason,  and  as  obvious  as  if  written  at  the  head  of  every  public  document.  In  the  mean  time,  all  tl ; 
movements  give  fresh  reason  for  an  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  The  determinai  1 
of  the  President  to  conclude  the  treaty  before  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  despatch  was  known  to  him—  jj 
is  to  say,  before  the  26th  of  February,  1844— the  true  nature  of  the  messenger’s  errand  to  Mexico,  l 
many  other  points,  now  involved  in  obscurity,  may  be  cleared  up  in  these  examinations,  to  the  ber  t 
and  well-being  of  the  Union.  Perhaps  it  may  chance  to  turn  out  in  proof,  that  the  Secretary  who  fo  l 
his  reasons  for  making  the  treaty  and  hastening  the  immediate  annexation,  had  determined  upon  all 
long  before  he  heard  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  letter. 

But  to  go  on.  Instead  of  admitting,  disproving,  or  taking  time  to  consider  the  reiterated  disavowal  f 
the  British  Government,  the  messenger  to  Mexico  is  charged  with  our  manifesto  of  war  against  that  0  * 
ernment,  on  account  of  the  imputed  designs  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  which  they  are  all  assumed  t< » 
true !  and  not  only  true,  but  fraught  with  such  sudden,  irresistible,  and  irretrievable  ruin  to  the  Un  1 
States,  that  there  was  no  time  for  an  instant  of  delay,  nor  any  way  to  save  the  Union  from  destruction  I 
by  the  “  immediate  ”  annexation  of  Texas.  Here  is  the  letter.  It  is  too  important  to  be  abridged  ;  i 
though  referred  to  several  times,  will  now  be  read  in  full.  Here  it : 

[  The  letter  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  B.  having  also  been  very  lately  inserted  in  the  newspapers  of  3 
day,  it  is  not  thought  necessary,  highly  important  though  it  is  admitted  to  be,  to  re-insert  here.] 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  the  son  of  Mr.  Duff  Green  ;  so  that  the  beginr  5 
and  the  ending  of  this  “  immediate  ”  annexation  scheme,  so  far  as  the  invention  of  the  pretext  and  3 
inculpation  of  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  father  and  son.  *1  he  letter  itself  is  on  1 
the  most  unfortunate  that  the  annals  of  diplomacy  ever  exhibited.  It  admits  the  wrong  to  Mexico,  1 
offers  to  fight  her  for  that  wrong,  and  not  for  any  thing  that  she  has  done  to  the  United  States,  but  ■ 
cause  of  some  supposed  operation  of  Great  Britain  upon  I  exas.  W  as  there  ever  such  a  comedy  of  en  , 
or,  it  may  be,  tragedy  of  crimes!  Let  us  analyze  this  important  letter ;  let  us  examine  it  paragraph! 

paragraph.  >  .... 

The  first  paragraph  enjoins  the  strongest  assurances  to  be  given  to  Mexico  of  our  indisposition  to  wo  1 
the  dignity  or  honor  of  Mexico  in  making  this  territory,  and  of  our  regret  if  she  should  consider  it  ot  - 
wise.  This  admits  that  we  have  done  something  to  outrage  Mexico,  and  that  we  owe  her  a  volun  1 
apology  to  soften  her  anticipated  resentment. 

The  same  paragraph  states  that  we  have  been  driven  to  this  step  in  self-defence,  and  to  counteract  3 
« policy  adopted”  and  the  “ efforts  made ”  by  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas.  This  is  1 
admission  that  we  have  done  what  may  be  offensive  and  injurious  to  Mexico,  not  on  account  of  any  tfc ' 
she  has  done  to  us,  but  for  what  we  fear  Great  Britain  may  do  to  Texas. 

The  same  paragraph  admits  that  the  United  States  has  made  this  treaty  in  full  view  of  war  v  1 
Mexico;  for  the  words  “ all  possible  consequences ,”  taken  in  connexion  with  the  remaining  words  of  j 
sentence,  and  with  General  Almonte’s  notice,  filed  by  order  of  his  Government  at  the  commencemen  i 
this  negotiation,  can  mean  nothing  else  but  war,  and  that  to  be  made  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  second  paragraph  directs  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  read  to  the  Mexican  Secretar  1 
State,  to  show  him  our  cause  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain.  This  despatch  is  to  be  read  not  de  ■ 
ered,  not  even  a  copy  of  it — to  the  Mexican  Minister.  He  may  take  notes  of  it  during  the  reading,  I 
not  receive  a  copy,  because  it  is  a  document  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  !  Surely  the  Senate  would  h  = 
pardoned  a  departure  from  etiquette  in  a  case  where  war  was  impending,  and  where  the  object  was . 
convince  the  nation  we  were  going  to  fight  that  we  had  a  right  to  fight  her  for  fear  of  something  whu  3 
third  Power  might  do  to  a  fourth.  To  crown  this  scene,  the  reading  is  to  be  of  a  document  in  f 
English  language,  to  a  Minister  whose  language  is  Spanish,  and  who  may  not  know  what  is  read  ex(  < 

through  an  interpreter.  . 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  pregnant  letter  admits  that  questions  are  to  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  tor 
settlement  of  which  a  Minister  will  be  sent  by  us  to  Mexico.  This  is  a  most  grave  admission.  It  if 
confession  that  we  commit  such  wrong  upon  Mexico  by  this  treaty,  that  it  will  take  another  treaty  to  ■ 
dress  it;  and  that,  as  the  wrong  doer,  we  will  volunteer  an  embassy  to  atone  for  our  misconduct.  Bou  • 
ary  is  named  as  one  of  these  things  to  be  settled,  and  with  reason ;  for  we  violate  2,000  miles  of  Mexi . 
boundary  which  is  to  become  ours  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty ,  and  to  remain  ours  till  restore  o 
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„„eI  owner  by  another  treaty.  Is  this  right?  Is  i  sound  m  morals?  Is  it  safe  in  pohcy  ?  ™ 

e" OOO  miles  of  the  Canadas  in  the  same  way  ?  I  presume  not.  And  why  not?  Because  Great 
ilin  is  powerful,  and  Mexico  weak-a  reason  which  may  fail  in  policy  as  much  as  in  morals.  Aes, 

‘  Boundary  will  have  to  be  adjusted,  and  that  of  the  Bio  Grande ;  and  until  adjusted,  we  should  be 
'rressors  by  'our  own  admission,  on  the  undisputed  Mexican  territory  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

‘■rTe  Iasi  paragraph  is  the  most  significant  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  confession,  by  the  cleares  inferences, 
wlmle  conduct  to  Mexico  has  been  tortuous  and  wrongful,  and  that  she  has  r.ghts,  to  the 
Uti  t  f  which  Mexico  must  be  a  party.  The  great  admissions  are,  the  want  of  the  concurrence  of 
’“the  1  of  her  “Tons  consent  l  this  treaty!  if  objectionableness  to  her;  the  violation  of  her 
inrX’v  the  ‘-rights’’  of  each,  and  of  course  the  right  of  Mexico  to  settle  questions  of  secur,  y  and  in- 
;est  which  are  unsettled  by  the  present  treaty.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  war,  in  full  view  of 

Mifh  the  treaty  was  made,  was  an  unjust  war  upon  Mexico.  v 

Thus  admittL  our  wrong  in  injuring  Mexico,  in  not  obtaining  her  concurrence  ;  in  not  securing  her 
•  n.pnt T  in  violating:  her  boundary;  in  proceeding  without  her  in  a  case  where  her  rights,  secu- 

Hud  eras  s  re  entered  admitting'  ’all  tL,  what  is  the  reason  given  to  Mexico  for  treating  her 
4  the  contempt  of  a  total  neglect  in  all  this  affair?  And  here  strange  scenes  rise  up  before  us.  This 
P .  ®  „nnn  the  record  in  August  last.  We  had  a  Minister  in  Mexico  with  whom  we  could 

aimunicate  every  twenty  days.  Mexico*  had  a  Minister  here  with  whom  we  could  communicate  every 
mrTthe  dav.  Then  why  not  consult  Mexico  befo.e  the  treaty?  Why  not  speak  to  her  during  these 
“ht  months  when  in  such  hot  haste  to  consult  her  afterwards,  and  so  anxious  to  stop  our  action  on  the 
P  T;n"  h  ’  heard  from  and  so  ready  to  volunteer  millions  to  propitiate  her  wrath,  or  to  conciliate 
''r  consent  I  Why  this  haste  after  the  treaty,  when  there  was  so  much  time  before  1  It  ^as  he cause 
L  pfan  squired  the  “  bomb  ”  to  be  kept  back  till  forty  days  before  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  then  a 

iTheretongivet  for  this  great  haste  after  so  long  delay  is,  that  the  safety  of  the  United  States  was  at 
,ke  that  the  British  would  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  then  in  the  United  States  and  so  destroy  the 
n-hon  Giving  to  this  imputed  design,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  all  the  credit  due  to  an  uncontra-- 
"ted  scheme  Ld  still  it  is  a  preposterous  excuse  for  not  obtaining  the  previous  consent  of  Mexico.  It 
ms  upon  the  idea  that  this  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas  is  to  be  sudden,  irresistible,  irretrievable  and 
at  not  a  minute  was  to  he  lost  in  averting  the  impending  ruin  !  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Admitting 
lat  is  charged— that  Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  policy,  and  made  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  m  Texas 
th  a  view  to  its  abolition  in  the  United  States-yet  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  force  or  magic.  The 
|?e  of  Wellington  is  not  to  land  at  the  head  of  some  100,000  men  to  set  the  slaves  free.  No  gunpow- 
like  that  intended  by  Guy  Fawkes,  is  to  blow  the  slaves  out  of  the  country.  No  magic  wand  is 
P^avfd  ovm  the  land,  Zi  ^convert  it  into  the  home  of  the  free.  No  slips  of  magic  carpet  in  the 
rahian  Nights  is  to  be  slipped  under  the  feet  of  the  negroes  to  send  them  all  whizzing,  by  a  wish,  ten 
ousand  miles  through  the  air.  None  of  these  sudden,  irresistible,  irretrievable  modes  of  operating  is  to 
i.  followed  by  Great  Britain.  She  wishes  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas  as  elsewhere  ,  but  this  w  s  r 
•e  all  other  human  wishes,  is  wholly  inoperative  without  works  to  back  it:  and {^ese 
■nies  She  denies  that  she  will  operate  by  works  ;  only  by  words  where  acceptable.  Bu  admit  it. 

•  dmit  that  she  has  now  done  what  she  never  did  before— denied  her  design!  admit  all  this,  and  you  still 
fve  to  confess  that  she  is  a  human  power,  and  has  to  work  by  human  means,  and  in  this  case  to  operate 
Aon  the  minds  of  people  and  of  nations— upon  Mexico,  Texas,  the  United  States,  and  slaves  within 
mndariesof  these  two  latter  countries.  She  has  to  work  by  moral  means;  that  is  to  say,  by  operator 
!  the  mind  and  will.  All  this  is  a  work  of  time— a  work  of  years— the  work  of  a  generation.  Slavery 
in  the  Constitution  of  Texas,  and  in  the  hearts,  customs,  and  interests  of  the  people  and  cannot  be  ot 
it  for  many  years,  if  at  all.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  time  to  consult  Mexico  .  or>  m 
iSue  language  of  the  letter,  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  the  consultation,  and  that  without  disci os^ 

iff  what  these  circumstances  were  I  It  was  last  August  that  the  negotiation  began.  as  .  ere  ea , 

[eXico  would  liberate  Texian  slaves  if  she  found  out  the  treaty  before  it  was  made  1  Alas,  sir,  refused 
,  have  any  thin"  to  do  with  the  scheme.  Great  Britain  proposed  to  her  to  make  emancipation  o  sla  es 
ie  condition  of  acknowledging  Texian  independence.  She  utterly  refused  it;  and  of  this  our  Govern- 
•  ent  was  officially  informed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  No  sir,  no.  There  is  no  reason  m  the  excuse, 
profess  to  be  a  man  that  can '  understand  reason,  and  could  comprehend  the  force  of  the  circumstances 
•hich  would  show  that  the  danger  of  delay  was  so  imminent  that  nothing  but  immediate  annexauon 
mid  save  the  United  States  from  destruction.  But  none  such  are  named  or  can  be  named ;  and  the  true 
=as0n  is  that  the  Baltimore  Convention  was  to  sit  on  the  27th  of  May.  ,  , 

Great  Britain  avows  all  she  intends,  and  that— a  wish— to  see— slavery  abolished  m  Texas ,  and  .he 

eclares  all  the  means  which  she  means  to  use,  and  that  is,  advice  Ybere  it  is  acc^ble-  .  h  M 

It  will  be  a  strange  spectacle,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  behold  the  United  States  at  war  h 

:o,  because  Great  Britain  wishes— to  see— the  abolition  of  slavery  m  Texas.  censurable 

So  far  from  being  a  just  cause  of  war,  I  hold  that  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  i,  not  even  censurable 

v  us  since  our  naval  alliance  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  since  our  diplo¬ 
matic’  alliance  with  her  to  close  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave-trade,  and  since  the  laige  effu- 
Ln  of  mawkish  sentimentality  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  which  our  advocates  of  the  aforesaid  diplo* 
aatic  and  naval  alliance  indulged  themselves  at  the  time  of  its  negotiation  and  conclusio  . 
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time,  I  think  we  have  lost  the  right  (if  we  ever  possessed  it)  of  fighting  Mexico  because  Great  Britan 
says  she  wishes — to  see — slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 

The  civilized  world)  udges  the  causes  of  war,  and  discriminates  between  motives  and  pretexts.  Thil 
former  are  respected  when  true  and  valid  ;  the  latter  are  always  despised  and  exposed.  Every  Christiai 
nation  owes  it  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  family  of  Christian  nations,  to  examine  well  its  grounds  of  wa 
before  it  begins  one,  and  to  hold  itself  in  a  condition  to  justify  its  act  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man 
dVot  satisfied  of  either  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  cause  for  our  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  alleged  interference 
of  Great  Britain  in  Texian  affairs,  I  feel  myself  bound  t©  oppose  it,  and  not  the  less  because  it  is  deemei 
a  small  war.  Our  Constitution  knows  no  difference  between  wars.  The  declaration  of  all  wars  is  give] 
to  Congress,  not  to  the  President  and  Senate,  much  less  to  the  President  alone.  Besides,  a  war  is  ai 
ungovernable  monster,  and  there  is  no  knowing  into  what  proportions  even  a  small  one  may  expand 
.especially  when  the  interference  of  one  large  power  may  lead  to  the  interference  of  another. 

Great  Britain  disavows  (and  that  four  times  over)  all  the  designs  upon  Texas  attributed  to  her.  Sh 
disavows  every  thing.  I  believe  I  am  as  jealous  of  the  encroaching  and  domineering  spirit  of  that  Powe 
as  any  reasonable  man  ought  to  be;  but  these  disavowals  are  enough  for  me.  That  Government  is  to 
proud  to  lie— too  wise  to  eliminate  its  future  conduct  by  admitting  the  culpability  which  the  disavowa 
implies.  Its  fault  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  account— in  its  arrogance  in  avowing,  and  even  overstating 
its  pretensions.  Copenhagen  is  her  style.  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  disavowal  of  all  design  to  interfere  witl 
Texian  independence,  or  with  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Texas,  is  enough  for  me.  I  shall  believe  in  i 
until  1  see  it  disproved  by  evidence,  or  otherwise  falsified.  Would  to  God  that  our  Administration  coul< 
get  the  same  disavowal  in  all  the  questions  of  real  difference  between  the  two  countries.  That  we  couli 
get  it  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon ;  the  claim  of  search  ;  the  claim  of  visitation  ;  the  claim  of  impressment 
the  practice  of  liberating  our  fugitive  and  criminal  slaves;  the  repetition  of  the  Schlosser  invasion  of  ou 
territory  and  murder  of  our  citizens;  the  outrage  of  the  Comet,  Encomium,  Enterprise,  and  Hermos 
cases. 

And  here,  without  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  imputed  design  of  British  intentions  to  abolish 
slavery  in  Texas,  a  very  awkward  circumstance  crosses  out  path,  in  relation  to  its  validity,  if  true;  for  i| 
so  happens  that  we  did  that  very  thing  ourselves.  By  the  Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  Texas,  and  all  tb 
country  between  the  Red  river  and  Arkansas  became  ours,  and  was  subject  to  slavery;  by  the  treaty  o 
1819,  made,  as  Mr.  Adams  assures  us,  by  the  majority  ol  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet,  who  were  southern  men 
this  Texas,  and  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  other  territory  between  the  Red  river  and  Arkansas 
were  dismembered  from  our  Union,  and  added  to  Mexico,  a  non-slaveholding  empire.  By  that  treaty  ol 
1819,  slavery  was  actually  abolished  in  all  that  region  in  which  we  now  only  fear,  contrary  to  the  evil 
dence,  that  there  is  a  design  to  abolish  it ;  and  the  confines  of  a  non-slaveholding  empire  were  then  actul 
ally  brought  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri — the  exact  places  which  we  now  si 
^greatly  fear  to  expose  to  the  contact  of  a  non-slaveholding  dominion.  All  this  I  exposed  at  the  time  thi 
treaty  of  1819  was  made,  and  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  follies,  or  crimes,  of  that  unaccountable  treaty 
and  now  recur  to  it  in  my  place  here  to  absolve  Mr.  Adams,  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  from  thi 
blame  which  I  then  cast  upon  him  His  responsible  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives  has  absolved  him  from  that  blame,  and  transferred  it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  majority  of  Mr.  Mon 
roe  s  cabinet.  On  seeing  the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  papers,  I  deemed  it  right  to  communicate  witl 
Mr.  Adams,  through  a  senator  from  his  State,  now  in  my  eye,  and  who  hears  what  I  say,  (looking  at  Mr 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts,)  and  through  him  received  the  confirmation  of  the  reported  speech,  that  he  (Mr 
Adams)  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  to  yield  our  true  boundaries  in  that  quarter,  [Here  Mr, 
Bates  nodded  assent  ]  Southern  men  deprived  us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-slaveholding  in  1819 
They  did  a  great  mischief  then ;  they  should  be  cautious  not  to  err  again  in  the  manner  of  getting  it  back, 

I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  would  be  war  with  Mexico — tha! 
It  would  be  unjust  war,  unconstitutionally  made — and  made  upon  a  weak  and  groundless  pretext.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  show  for  what  object  this  war  is  made — why  these  marching  and  sailing  orders  havi 
been  given — and  why  our  troops  and  ships,  as  squadrons  and  corps  of  observation,  are  now  in  the  Gulf  o: 
Mexico,  watching  Mexican  cities  ;  or  on  the  Red  river,  watching  Mexican  soldiers.  I  have  not  told  the 
reasons  for  this  war,  and  warlike  movements,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  is 
plain  and  obvious.  It  is  in  every  body’s  mouth.  It  is  in  the  air,  and  we  can  see  and  feel  it.  Mr.  Tylei 
wants  to  be  President,  and,  different  from  the  perfumed  fop  in  Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  smell  of  gun 
powder  was  so  offensive,  he  not  only  wants  to  smell  that  compound,  but  also  to  smell  of  it.  He  wants 
an  odor  of  the  “  villainous  compound ”  upon  him.  He  has  become  infected  with  the  modern  notion  that 
gunpowder  popularity  is  the  passport  to  the  Presidency,  and  he  wants  that  passport.  He  wants  to  play 
Jackson;  but  let  him  have  a  care.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step;  and,  in  heroic 
'imitations,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The  hero  missed,  the  harlequin  appears,  and  hisses  salute  the  ears 
which  were  itching  for  applause.  Jackson  was  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  when  he  acted  the  real, 
not  the  mock  hero.  He  staked  himself  for  his  country — did  nothing  but  what  was  just-— and  eschewed 
intrigue.  His  elevation  to  the  Presidency  was  the  act  of  his  fellow-citizens — not  the  machination  of  himself. 

Having  finished  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  body  of  his  speech,  as  an  argument  against  the  treaty  for  its 
intrinsic  defects,  Mr.  Benton  proceeded  to  notice  some  of  the  extraneous  matter  which  had  been  brought 
to  its  support,  and  upon  which  great  reliance  had  been  placed,  as  authority  and  influence  was  to  supply 
'the  place  of  argument  on  this  floor.  At  the  head  of  this  extraneous  matter,  so  precociously  used  in  this 
chamber  before  the  discussion  had  opened,  stand  the  letters  and  opinions  of  General  Jackson  in  favor  of 
arecovering  Texas,  and  the  dismembered  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  are  assumed  to 
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e  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  this  particular  treaty.  Concurring  with  General  Jackson  now,  as  I  did 
o  many  years  ago,  in  the  necessity  and  importance  of  recovering  the  country  sacrificed  by  the  treaty  ol 
819  1  cannot  admit,  from  any  thing  that  I  have  yet  seen,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  this  particular  treaty.  I 
ssume  the  contrary,  and  rather  suppose  him  to  be  against  it,  when  seen  and  examined  by  him ;  and  that 
.p0n  data  which  I  will  exhibit  to  the  Senate.  The  data  is  this :  that  in  1829,  being  the  first  year  of  his 
'residency  General  Jackson  undertook  to  render  the  great  service  to  his  country  of  getting  back  our  sac- 
ificed  territory;  and,  by  instructions  through  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  proposed  to  pur- 
hase  back  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  dismembered  territory  which  could  be  obtained.  That  proposi- 
lon  of  General  Jackson  did  not  go  the  length  of  this  treaty  by  two  thousand  miles.  It  stopped  at  the- 
Dountains  which  lie  at  the  head  of  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas— and  which  divided  the  ancient  Lorn- 
iana  from  New  Mexico— and  in  the  desert  prairies  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Nueces.  His  proposition 
lcluded  no  part  of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas.  It  extended  to  no  part  of  the 
iver,  or  even  of  the  valley,  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Not  a  drop  of  the  water  of  that  river,  not  an  inch  of  the 
Dil  of  its  valley,  did  he  propose  to  disrupt  from  its  old  possessor,  and  to  incorporate  into  our  Union.  Gen- 
ral  Jackson  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  just  man,  and  he  was  assisted  by  another  man.  his  Secretary  of  State, 
rho  was  also  wise  and  just.  They  meditated  no  such  crime  or  folly  as  that  of  adding  the  left  bank  of  the 
ho  del  Norte,  from  head  to  mouth,  to  our  Union.  In  seeking  to  recover  the  dismembered  part  of  our 
wn  country,  they  did  not  undertake  to  dismember  the  empire  of  a  neighbor.  Like  a  general,  he  saw  the 
iatural  frontier  of  his  country  in  the  ridge  of  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Red  river  and  Arkansas,  and 
I,  the  desert  prairies  which  lie  east  of  the  Nueces;  and,  like  a  statesman,  he  was  for  limiting  the  domain, 
f  his  country  to  this  natural  frontier.  Leaving  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the  Mexicans^ 
tid  takirm  the  whole  vallev  of  the  Mississippi  to  ourselves,  he  sought  a  line  suitable  to  both  parties,  more 
lan  a  hundred  miles  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  even  east  of  the  little  river  Nueces,  a  solitary  fron- 
er  stream,  connected  with  no  system  of  rivers,  and  without  a  single  geographical  affinity,  and  falling  into 
le  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  shallow  and  difficult  part  of  its  coast.  This  was  his  boundary,  and  no  act  of  his 
fe  shows  a  more  wise  and  enlightened  forecast.  A  less  sagacious  head  would  have  stood  out  for  our 
neient  claim  to  the  lower  Rio  del  Norte  ;  his  judgment  enabled  him  to  see  that  that  would  be  an  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  geographical  divisions  of  Mexico — would  bring  the  population  of  two  great  countries  into 
ontact  and  collision— give  rise  to  disputes  for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  possession  ot  its  mouth— 
nd  sow  the  seeds  of  eternal  dissension  in  advancing  a  salient  angle  of  one  empire  into  the  natural  domaim 
f another.  His  sagacious  mind  saw  this;  and  waiving  the  question  of  old  limits,  he  took  those  which 
lie  future  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  countries  required,  and  left  the  whole  extent  of  the  Rio  del  Norte- 
very  inch  of  its  soil,  and  every  drop  of  its  waters,  with  all  its  towns  and  villages,  and  all  its  fields  and 
ilocks— to  its  ancient  possessors,  who  had  held  it  f®r  centuries.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Van 
iluren,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  who,  in  his  recent  letter,  has  brought  this  great  fact  to  light.  I  quote  a 

Paragraph  from  it : 

,  “Having  charge  of  the  Department  of  State  in  1829,  I  prepared,  by  direction  of  the  President,  instruc- 
ons  to  our  Minister  at  Mexico,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  open,  without  delay,  a  negotiation  with  the 
Jexican  Government  for  the  purchase  of  the  greater  part  of  the  then  province  of  Texas,  and  by  which  he- 
■as  likewise  authorized  to  insert  in  the  treaty  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
eaties,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  con- 
stently  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  this  measure  l  stated 
t  large  in  that  document. 

“In  taking  this  step,  the  administration  of  President  Jackson  renewed  (but,  as  was  supposed,  under  more- 
ivorable  circumstances)  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  same  object  which  had  been  made  by  its  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor.  Instructions  similar  in  their  general  object  had,  in  the  second  year  of  tb«  latter  administration,  been 
3nt  from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  same  American  Minister  at  Mexico.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
-ere  any  material  differences  between  them,  other  than  that  those  of  1825  proposed  an  acquisition  of  ter- 
,  tory  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  del  Norte — being,  I  believe,  the  extreme  boundary  of  Texas— whist  the  ces- 
on  asked  for  hy  President  Jackson  extended  only  as  far  west  as  the  centre  of  the  desert  of  G™nd 
•rairie,  which  lies  east  of  the  river  Nueces,-  and  that  for  the  former  the  payment  of  one  million  dollars 
■as  authorized;  whilst  by  the  administration  of  President  Jackson  the  American  Minister  was  permitted 
b  go  as  high  as  four,  and,  if  indispensable,  five  millions.  Both  authorized  agreements  for  smaller  p or  - 
ons  of  territory and  the  payments  were  modified  accordingly •  In  respect  to  the  proposed  stipulation 
>r  the  ultimate  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union,  both  instructions  were  identica  . 

This  brief  paragraph  from  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter  justifies  all  that  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the  boun- 
ary  proposed  by  General  Jackson  in  1829.  It  shows  that  he  stopped  at  the  mountains,  and  at  the  desert 
ne  of  the  Nueces  ;  that  he  would  not  touch  the  Rio  Grande,  even  at  its  mouth.  Seeing  ano  knowing 
lis,  and  having  always  known  it,  (for  I  was  contemporary  with  that  transaction,)  I  cannot  believe  that 
reneral  Jackson  is  now  for  Polish  dismemberment  of  Mexico ;  for  taking  two  thousand  miles  of  territory 
om  the  weak  and  peaceable  neighbor  now,  without  asking  her  consent,  from  whom  he  would  not  even 
ropose  to  buy  it  in  1829.  I  shall  not  believe  any  such  thing  of  him  until  I  see  it  under  his  own  hand, 
cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  he  is  in  favor  of  this  treaty,  which,  with  insult  and  outrage,  plunders 
lexico  of  that  which  he  would  not  even  ask  as  a  purchase  from  her.  If  it  should  be  otherwise,  it  would 
dll  not  govern  my  opinion  ;  but  written,  as  these  letters  evidently  are,  without  a  knovvledge  of  the  treaty*, 
must  be  free  to  say  that  they  do  not  weigh  a  feather  on  my  mind  in  favor  of  its  ratification. 
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But  I  am  not  done  yet  with  this  attempt  of  General  Jackson  to  recover  back  our  territory,  so  un 
-countably  thrown  away  in  1819.  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  the  instructions  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  (al 
in  that  they  correspond  with  those  in  Mr.  Adams’s  time,)  proposed  to  obtain  any  proportion  of  the  sac 
ficed  territory,  if  the  whole  could  not  be  got  back.  This  was  wise  and  considerate.  There  was  a  marls  i ! 
difference  between  different  parts  of  the  dismembered  territory — -between  Texas  proper,  lying  south  of  t  f  ? 
Red  river,  and  the  large  district  north  of  Red  river,  and  up  to  the  Arkansas,  which  never  was  a  part  !  i 
Texas,  but  an  undisputed  part  of  Louisiana,  on  which  a  great  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  had  been  carri  I  | 
on  from  St.  Louis  for  about  one  hundred  years;  to  wit,  from  about  the  year  1720  till  the  country  wj  I 
given  away  in  1819.  This  district  comprised  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  whereon  i 
great  number  of  traders  were  conducting  their  business  under  licenses  from  the  United  States  superintt  : 
dent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis  at  the  very  moment  of  the  unnatural  and  wicked  dismemberme 
Besides  these  traders,  thus  occupying  this  large  district  for  a  hundred  years,  a  new  trade  had  just  spru 
up  between  Missouri  and  New  Mexico,  in  the  track  of  which  this  district  lay,  and  thus,  what  had  be  | 
United  States  territory  from  the  hanks  of  the  Arkansas  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  within  a  day  i 
march  of  Taos,  the  frontier  town,  and  the  custom-house  town  of  New  Mexico,  instantly  became  forei  ij 
territory,  taken  from  under  our  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  none :  for  Mexico  was  too  weak  to  govern  t  J 
marauding  Indians  who  roamed  over  it,  and  the  banditti  of  white  men  who  immediately  resorted  to  y 
This  great  district,  thus  taken  from  the  Government  which  could  command  it,  and  transferred  to  one  tl 
could  not,  became,  from  the  instant,  and  has  remained  to  the  present  time,  and  must  remain  till  the  Unil 
States  recovers  its  possession,  the  domain  of  robbers  and  murderers,  through  which  the  merchants  c  i 
only  pass  in  armed  caravans,  prepared  at  every  instant  for  battle,  and  often  attacked  and  plundered  by 
army  of  Indians  or  organized  bodies  of  white  banditti.  Detachments  of  United  States  troops  have  be 
often  sent  out  to  protect  these  caravans,  but  were  stopped  by  a  foreign  boundary  at  the  very  point  whc 
protection  became  necessary.  They  were  stopped  at  the  Arkansas  river;  and  the  detachment  whi 
crossed  that  river  last  summer  under  Captain  Cook,  and  disarmed  an  assemblage  of  brigands,  assumi 
to  be  led  by  a  Texian  colonel,  were  subjected  to  the  censure  of  invading  foreign  territory,  and  made  tl 
subject  of  complaint  from  the  Texian  Government.  The  case  of  Sniveiy  is  mentioned  apologetically  I 
the  correspondence  which  accompanies  the  treaty.  This  district,  so  distinct  from  Texas,  so  long  cj 
occupied  property,  and  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  our  traders,  the  sagacity  and  justice  of  General  Jacks  f| 
endeavored  to  get  back  even  without  Texas,  if  Texas  could  not  be  got  back  with  it.  The  instructio  I 
drawn  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  urging  the  recovery  of  all  the  sacrificed  country  out  to  the  Nueces,  % 
the  same  time  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  recovering  the  region  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  Missouri  a  : 
Arkansas,  and  stretched  across  the  trading  route  which  led  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe.  The  attempt  i 
obtain  any  part  of  the  country  failed  ;  but  the  mere  attempt  in  General  Jackson  was  meritorious,  and  ■ 
endeavoring  to  recover  the  wilderness  domain  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  if  no  more  could  i 
obtained,  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  considerate  regard  for  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  and  Arkansi  I 
and  others  who  traded  on  that  route.  1 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  measure,  (recovering  Texas  to  the  Nueces,  and  all  the  dismembered  pa  l 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  head-springs  of  the  Red  river  and  Arkansas,)  the  reasons  i 
favor  of  this  measure  I  stated  at  large,  says  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  that  document;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  letl  I 
of  instructions  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  in  1829,  to  recover  the  country  dismembered  by  the  fatal  trea  1 
of  1819.  Mr.  Van  Buren  drew  those  instructions,  and  gave  those  reasons;  and  they  place  him  in  t 
•list  of  the  early,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  advocates  for  the  recovery  of  Texas.  No  selfish  or  sinist 
design  disfigured  that  noble  state  paper,  or  tainted  its  object  or  origin.  No  intrigue  for  the  Presidency-  j| 
no  stockjobbing — no  land  speculating — no  invention  of  absurd  and  groundless  pretexts  to  exasperate  on 
half  the  Union  against  the  other,  and  to  insult  a  foreign  Power :  none  of  these  degrading  schemes  ai 
polluting  motives  then  had  a  place  in  the  Texas  movement.  All  was  open,  fair,  patriotic,  and  disinteret 
ed.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  it;  for,  as  the  first  and  earliest  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texs 
I  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  a  little  consulted  on  the  occasion  ;  and,  knowing  what  was  intended,  wre  ; 
the  two  essays  of  Americanus,  and  the  nine  essays  of  La  Salle,  to  promote  its  success.  Jackson,  Yi 
Buren,  and  the  poor  speaker  who  now  addresses  you,  were  then  the  Texas  advocates ;  and  where  we 
those  who  now  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Texas  movement,  and  denounce  its  old  friends  1  Whe 
were  they  when  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Benton,  each  in  his  sphere,  were  exerting  themselves  for  tl 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  1  Where  were  they  then  1  They  were  nowhere  !  nowhere  in  t! 
great  movement,  either  as  leaders  or  followers!  and  stand  obnoxious  to  the  accusation  of  being  indifferei 
or  inimical  to  the  great  national  measure  of  which  they  now  constitute  themselves  the  incontine; 
champions. 

Another  extrinsic  consideration  which  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  treaty,  is  the  oft-repeat< 
cry  of  now  or  never,  so  incessantly  resounded  in  oui  ears.  This  cry  is  founded  upon  the  British  plots  i 
Texas,  first  revealed  by  Mr.  Duff  Green’s  private  letter  from  London,  and  so  incessantly  propagated  afte 
wards.  The  story  has  had  an  uncontradicted  run  for  nine  months;  that  is  to  say,  from  August,  184: 
when  it  was  received  here,  down  to  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  Texas  documents.  This  only  too 
place  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  seen  that  the  British  Government,  as  soon  £ 
it  heard  of  the  ill  designs  attributed  to  it,  immediately  gave  them  no  less  than  four  full,  broad,  direct,  ur 
qualified  denials.  It  denied  all  design  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  Texas,  or  with  slavery  in  the  Unite 
States  through  Texas;  all  design  to  colonize  Texas,  or  to  make  it  a  British  dependency,  or  to  acquire  an 
dominant  influence  in  Texas,  or  to  have  any  kind  of  connexion  with  her,  except  the  fair  and  open  trad 
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d  commerce  which  she  has  with  all  other  nations.  These  denials,  coming  from  a  Government  which 
ver  disavows  its  real  designs,  and  whose  style  is  to  drive  on  any  policy  it  has  adopted  with  a  high  hand 
d  a  bold  front — these  denials,  coming  from  such  a  Government,  have  completely  annihilated  the  nine 
mths’  story,  and  left  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  completely  at  rest  with  respect  to 
itish  designs  on  Texas.  That  “  raw-head  and  bloody  bones  ”  has  now  ceased  to  play  its  part  in  the 
■xas  drama;  and  we  must  look  now  for  the  danger,  not  in  British  designs  upon  Texas,  but  in  Texian 
signs  upon  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  new  reading  of  the  danger,  Texas,  repulsed  by  the  United 
ites,  is  to  throwr  herself  forthwith  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  libel  upon  the  people  of 
xas.  They  are  not  monarchists  or  British  adherents,  but  republicans  and  Americans;  and  every  feel- 
r  of  their  hearts,  and  every  calculation  of  their  interest,  leads  them  as  strongly  to  unite  with  the  Ameri- 
is  as  to  hold  back  from  the  British.  There  is  nothing  British  in  Texas,  and  cannot  be.  A  British 
rty,  if  planted  there,  would  perish  in  the  first  moment  of  its  public  discovery. 

Another  invention  pressed  in  to  the  aid  of  this  treaty  is,  the  report  that  Santa  Anna  and  the  Mexican 
vernment  are  secretly  delighted  at  the  annexation,  and  will  rejoice  in  such  a  deliverance  from  a  trouble- 
ne  province.  The  cause,  Mr.  President,  must  need  aid  which  can  have  recourse  to  an  artifice  so  absurd 
d  so  short-lived.  Ts  it  not  known  that  the  Mexican  Minister,  when  he  heard  of  this  negotiation,  filed 
official  notification,  by  the  command  of  his  Government,  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
n  would  be  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  1  Is  it  not  known  that  this  Minister  withdrew 
m  our  seat  of  Government,  and  ceased  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  us  the  instant  the  treaty  was 
ined  1  Is  it  not  known  that  a  messenger  has  been  sent  to  Mexico,  bearer  of  a  most  deprecatory  letter, 
prevent  Mexico  from  taking  “  a  belligerent  attitude  to  the  United  States ;”  and  that,  for  fear  of  such 
i.tude.  detachments  of  our  army  have  been  ordered  to  the  Mexican  frontier  by  sea  and  land,  to  observe 
;  enemv,  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  our  citizens  and  their  commerce  1  Is  it  not  known  that  our 
hsident  considers  Texas  ours  by  the  mere  fact  of  commissioners  signing  a  treaty,  to  remain  so  till  the 
action  of  the  treaty,  (if  rejected;)  and,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  consequence  of  this  inchoate  annexation, 

I  has  already  assumed  the  burden  of  the  Texian  war  with  Mexico,  and  ordered  our  military  and  naval 
lachments  to  report  to  President  Houston,  and  communicate  with  him  1  Are  not  these  things  knowm 
;  e?  and,  if  so,  is  it  not  an  impudent  attempt  at  a  public  imposition  to  represent  the  Mexican  Govern- 
mt  as  being  delighted  with  the  treaty  1  Why  keep  it  a  secret  from  them,  if  they  were  pleased  with  it  1 
Ihy  despatch  a  messenger,  immediately  after  its  signature,  with  that  letter  of  volunteer  apologies ;  and, 
i  cport  is  true,  with  an  offer  of  millions  to  prevent  the  “  belligerent  attitude,”  which  the  President  in  his 
Essage  of  the  14th  instant  shows  that  he  now  dreads!  No,  sir,  this  story  of  Mexican  delight  at  the 
tity  has  lived  its  hour  and  died  out.  It  is  now  dead  at  this  place,  though  it  may  be  kept  alive  some 
Is  longer  in  remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Union.  Mexico,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  treated 
ih  indignity.  To  say  nothing  of  the  enormity  of  accepting  from  the  Texians  two  thousand  miles  of 
b  old  territory,  to  the  conquest  of  which  Texas  has  twice  proved  herself  inadequate — I  mean  in  the 
jastrous  expeditions  to  Santa  Fe  and  to  Mier—to  say  nothing  of  this,  the  fact  of  keeping  the  whole  ne¬ 
gation  a  secret  from  Mexico  until  it  was  over,  and  then  undertaking  to  pacify  her  with  incomprehensible 
il  absurd  pretects  of  “  self-defence,”  and  “  national  safety,”  and  “  destruction  ”  of  our  “  U?iion,”  was 
citself  sufficient  to  wound  her  pride  and  exasperate  her  feelings  ;  and  so,  in  fact,  it  did.  It  so  happens, 
H.  President,  that  I  have  in  my  list  of  newspapers  one  in  the  Spanish  language,  published  in  New  York, 
b1  addicted  to  Spanish  affairs.  Its  title  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  Noticioso  de  Ambos  Mundos; 
rich  signifies,  Intelligencer  of  the  two  Worlds.  This  paper  is  very  full  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Spanish 
re  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  Texas  negotiation  has  been  particu- 
l  y  full  of  all  that  relates  to  that  subject.  I  will  read  some  passages,  from  which  you  will  see  in  what 
sse  Mexico  understands  our  proceedings. 

Here  Mr.  B.  read  off  in  English  several  passages  from  the  paper,  showing  that  the  Mexicans  consid¬ 
er  the  secret  negotiation  of  the  treaty  as  an  indignity  to  them,  and  its  ratification  as  war  made  on  Mexico 
I  assuming  the  Texian  war;  and  that,  thus  insulted  and  pressed  upon,  she  must  fight,  and  that  without 
tisidering  the  difference  between  the  power  of  the  two  countries.] 

This,  Mr.  President,  (resumed  Mr.  B.,)  is  rather  better  evidence  of  Mexican  feeling  in  relation  to  this 
tity  than  the  stories  which  are  propagated  from  this  place  to  cover  up  the  conduct  of  those  whose  elec- 
t  leering  intrigue,  calculated  for  the  meridian,  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  has  got  us  into  a  scrape  in 
■ich  we  have  warred  on  Mexico,  deceived  Texas,  insulted  Great  Britain,  astonished  the  civilized  world, 
tl  disgraced  ourselves.  The  pretext  invented  by  these  intriguers  deludes  nobody.  The  sudden  ruin  of 
1 5  confederacy,  by  the  sudden  extinction  of  slavery  in  Texas,  only  to  be  averted  by  the  sudden  annexa- 
ti  of  Texas,  is  an  incomprehensibility  which  creates  no  alarm.  That  negro  hallucination  is  too  subtle 
d  ethereal  for  use.  It  is  too  necromantic,  or  negromantic,  for  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mo,  sir,  the  Mexicans  are  not  delighted  at  this  treaty;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  well  known, 
t  r  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  that  every  wise  man  in  Mexico  sees  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  that 
pmanent  separation  is  inevitable.  The  separation  in  legal  form  is  to  come;  and  it  is  only  a  question 
t  when  and  how,  and  that  is  much  more  a  question  of  pride  than  of  interest  with  the  Mexican  people. 

•  e  United  States,  by  treating  a  proud  people,  and  not  the  less  proud  because  they  are  weak,  with  proper 
ipect,  would  have  acquired  Texas  in  a  short  time  just  as  naturally,  and  as  easily,  as  the  ripened  pear 
f.s  to  the  earth. 
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Eight  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  I  took  occasion  to  ex 
amine  this  question  of  eventual  separation  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  showed  it  to  be  the  inevitable 
-effect  of  natural  and  moral  causes.  This  is  what  I  then  said  : 

jj 

“Even  without  the  armistice,  and  provisional  treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  I  look  upon  the  separation  o 
the  two  countries  as  being  in  the  fixed  order  of  events,  and  absolutely  certain  to  take  place.  Texas  anc 
Mexico  are  not  formed  for  union.  They  are  not  homogeneous  I  speak  of  Texas  as  known  to  La  Salle  i 
the  bay  of  St,  Bernard,  (Matagorda,)  and  the  waters  which  belong  to  it,  being  the  western  boundary} 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  pame  divisions  of  country,  nor  to  the  same  systems  of  commerce,  nor  to 
same  pursuits  of  business.  They  have  no  affinities— no  attractions— no  tendencies  to  coalesce.  In  the 
course  of  centuries,  and  while  Mexico  has  extended  her  settlements  infinitely  farther  in  other  directions— 
to  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  north,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Francisco  in  the  northwest — ye 
no  settlement  had  been  extended  east,  along  the  neighboring  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  rich  anc 
deep  cotton  and  sugar  lands  of  Texas,  though  at  the  very  door  of  Mexico,  yet  requiring  the  application  o 
a  laborious  industry  to  make  them  productive,  have  presented  no  temptation  to  the  mining  and  pastora 
population  of  that  empire.  For  ages  this  beautiful  agricultural  and  planting  region  has  lain  untouched 
Within  a  few  years,  and  by  another  race,  its  settlement  has  begun,  and  the  presence  of  this  race  has  no 
smoothed,  but  increased,  the  obstacles  to  union  presented  by  nature.  Sooner  or  later  separation  woulc 
he  inevitable;  and  the  progress  of  human  events  has  accelerated  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  Goliai 
has  torn  Texas  from  Mexico;  Goliad  has  decreed  independence;  San  Jacinto  has  sealed  it!  What  thi 
massacre  decreed,  the  victory  has  sealed  ;  and  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  prisoners  must  forever  bi 
regarded  as  the  day  of  disunion  between  Texas  and  Mexico.” 

These  are  the  causes,  permanent  as  nature,  obvious  as  day,  which  assure  the  disunion  of  Texas  am 
Mexico,  and  govern  the  absolute  return  of  the  former  to  us.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  civil  am 
just,  and  the  overtures  made  by  General  Jackson  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  reasons  then  given  by  Mr 
Van  Buren,  would  have  been  successful.  But  the  “  Texas  bomb ”  had  to  be  exploded  precisely  fort; 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  !  and  to  that  necessity  were  sacrificed  the  honor 
the  interest,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  recovery  of  Texas  itself. 

The  return  of  Texas  to  our  Union,  and  all  the  dismembered  territory  of  1819  along  with  it,  is  as  cer 
tain  as  that  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  rise  within  our  natural  limits  and  flow  into  the  Mississippi 
I  wish  to  get  it  back,  and  to  get  it  with  peace  and  honor — at  all  events,  without  unjust  war,  uneonstita 
tionally  made,  on  weak  and  groundless  pretexts.  I  wish  it  to  come  back  without  sacrificing  our  trad, 
even  with  Mexico,  so  valuable  to  us  on  account  of  the  large  returns  of  specie  which  it  gave  us,  espe 
cially  before  the  commencement  of  the  Texian  revolution,  the  events  of  which  have  alienated  Mexicai 
feeling  from  us,  and  reduced  our  specie  imports  from  eleven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  one  mil 
lion  and  a  half.  I  wish  it  to  come  back  in  a  way  to  give  as  little  dissatisfaction  to  any  part  of  the  Unioi 
as  possible  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  very  practicable  to  get  it  back  without  a  shock  to  any  part.  The  diffi 
culty  now  is  in  the  aspect  which  has  been  put  upon  it  as  a  sectional,  political,  and  slave  question  ;  as : 
movement  of  the  South  against  the  North,  and  of  the  slave-holding  States  for  political  supremacy.  Thi 
is  as  unfounded  in  the  true  nature  of  the  question,  as  it  is  unwise  and  unfortunate  in  the  design  whic] 
prompted  it.  The  question  is  more  western  than  southern,  and  as  much  free  as  slave.  The  territory  t 
be  recovered  extends  to  the  latitude  of  38  deg.  in  its  northeast  corner,  and  to  latitude  42  deg.  in  it 
northwest  corner.  One-half  of  it  will  lie  in  the  region  not  adapted  to  slave  labor,  and  of  course,  whei 
regained,  will  be  formed  into  non-slaveholding  States.  So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  then,  the  ques 
tion  is  neutralized  ;  it  is  as  much  free  as  slave  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted— regretted  by  all  th 
friends  of  the  Union— that  a  different  aspect  has  been  given  to  it.  I  am  Southern  by  my  birth  ;  South 
ern  in  my  affections,  interests,  and  connexions,  and  shall  abide  the  fate  of  the  South  in  every  thing  ii 
which  she  has  right  upon  her  side.  I  am  a  slaveholder,  and  shall  take  the  fate  of  other  slaveholders  ii 
every  aggression  upon  that  species  of  property,  and  in  every  attempt  to  excite  a  San  Domingo  insurrec 
tion,  among  us.  I  have  my  eyes  wide  open  to  that  danger,  and  fixed  on  the  laboratories  ot  insurrection 
both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  but  I  must  see  a  real  case  of  danger  before  1  take  the  alarm.  I  am  agains 
the  cry  of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wolf.  1  will  resist  the  intrusive  efforts  ©f  those  whom  it  does  not  con 
cern  to  abolish  slavery  among  us;  but  I  shall  not  engage  in  schemes  for  its  extension  into  regions  wher 
it  was  never  known— into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  for  example,  and  along  a  river  of  two  thou 
sand  miles  in  extent,  where  a  slave’s  face  never  was  seen. 

A  large  movement  is  now  going  on  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  and  I,  w'ho  have  viewed  this  move 
ment  from  the  beginning,  believe  that  I  have  analyzed  it  with  a  just  and  discriminating  eye.  The  grea 
mass  of  it  is  disinterested,  patriotic,  reasonable,  and  moderate,  and  wishes  to  get  back  our  lost  territor 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  peace  and  honor.  This  large  mass  is  passive,  and  had  just  as  lief  hav 
Texas  next  year  as  this  year.  A  small  part  of  this  movement  is  interested,  and  is  the  active  part,  an 
is  unreasonable  and  violent,  and  must  have  Texas  during  the  present  Presidential  election,  or  nevei 
For  the  former  part — the  great  mass— I  feel  great  respect,  and  wish  to  give  them  reasons  for  my  conduct 
to  the  latter  part,  it  would  be  lost  labor  in  me  to  offer  reasons.  Political  and  interested  parties  have  n 
ears  ;  they  listen  only  to  themselves,  and  run  their  course  upon  their  own  calculations.  All  that  I  shal 
say  is,  that  the  present  movement,  prostituted  as  it  evidently  is  to  selfish  and  sectional  purposes,  is  inju 
rious  to  the  cause  of  annexation,  and  must  end  in  delaying  its  consummation.  But  it  will  be  delay  only 
Annexation  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  order  of  events,  and  will  come;  and  when  it  comes,  be  i 
sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  for  the  national  reasons  stated  in  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  instructions  of  1819,  and  ii 
the  rational  manner  indicated  in  his  letter  of  1844.  It  will  come,  because  the  country  to  be  recoverei 
is  geographically  appurtenant  to  our  country,  and  politically,  commercially,  and  socially  connects 
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th  our  people  and  with  our  institutions  ;  and  it  will  come,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  secret  treaty  between 
o  Presidents,  but  as  a  legislative  as  well  as  an  executive  measure— as  the  act  of  two  nations  (the 
uted  States  and  Texas)— and  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  if  she  is  wise,  or  without  her  consent  upon 
:  laPse  of  her  rights.  The  third  resolution  which  I  have  submitted  embodies  my  opinions  and  I  here 
.d  it  for  the  illustration  of  my  meaning,  without  dilating  upon  it.  It  is  this  :  ' 

‘ Resolved ,  That  the  country  dismembered  from  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain 
nprehendmg  Texas  and  a  large  territory  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  and  hein-mm’ 
phically  appurtenant  to  the  United  States,  and  essential  to  their  political,  commercial  and  social 
tern,  ought  TO  BE  reunited  to  the  American  Union  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  the 
isent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  ot  the  United  States  and  of  Texas,  and  when  Mexico  shall  either 
'sent  to  the  same,  or  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  or  cease  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
•  [the  armistice  having  expired]  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the  conquest  of  the  countrv.”  ^ 


dr.  President,  the  Senate  is  m  a  grave  and  responsible  position,  and  judgment  and  reason  not  passion 
1  interest,  must  govern  our  deliberations.  It  stands  in  the  eve  of  the  world  and  of  posterity  •  and  We 
1st  expect  their  scrutiny  into  our  conduct.  I  have  never  felt  myself  before  called  upon  to  act  in  cir 
instances  so  momentous,  and  where  the  peace  and  honor  of  my  country  were  so  much  at  stake  I 
te  never  before  felt  myself  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  which  I  deem  so  important  in  the  affairs  of  na 
is  ;  and  I  pray  God  to  enable  me  so  to  give  it,  as  to  enable  me  to  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  wise 
the  good,  both  now  and  hereafter.  We  have  a  treaty  which  has  been  so  managed  as  to  involve  the 
rests  or  the  feelings  of  four  nations— Mexico,  Texas,  the  United  States,  andWreat  Britain— and 
ch  must  draw  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  unborn  generations  ;  and  this  treaty  so 
mentous  in  its  consequences,  is  thrust  upon  us  in  the  crisis  of  a  Presidential  election,  and  without 
I  information  which  the  occasion  requires,  and  which  can  give  us  an  inside  view  of  its  origin  and 
nation.  The  letters,  and  fragments  of  letters,  which  supply  the  place  of  responsible  protocols  and 
illigible  minutes  of  conferences,  have  all  the  air  of  beginning  in  the  middle,  and  clearly  announce 
xed  up  case ,  in  which  an  outside  and  a  one-sided  view  is  alone  presented.  We  are  in  the  dark  and 
calls  for  information  are  often  answered  defectively,  and  sometimes  with  argumentative  and  e’xtra- 
us  matter,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  information  given.  We  hear  of  a  messenger  sent  to  Mexico 
n  an  errand  which  admits  the  invalidity  of  the  treaty.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ations  (Mr.  Archer)  states  that  errand,  by  authority,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  :  it  is  to  get  the 
sent  of  Mexico  to  the  treaty,  and  to  delay  the  action  of  the  Senate  until  the  messenger  returns.  We 
eel  ta|s  admits  the  invalidity  of  the  treaty  ;  we  all  feel  that  the  treaty  is  knocked  on  the  head 
ts  authors  !  Three  days  afterwards,  a  message  comes  from  the  President  to  contradict  that  authori¬ 
ze  statement ;  and  yet  contradicts  it  m  a  way  to  admit  its  truth  in  the  main,  if  not  in  the  particular 
1  so,  here  is  a  strange  puzzle  on  a  vital  point.  We  know  that  the  Mexican  Minister  has  left  our  seat 
government ;  but  we  are  not  informed  whether  he  has  ceased  his  diplomatic  relations.  We  know 
Lord  Aberdeen  s  letter  of  the  26th  of  December,  which  furnishes,  by  violence  committed  upon  it 
last  pretext  for  the  treaty,  was  received  here  long  after  the  treaty  was  determined  upon  •  and  we 
3  no  explanation  of  an  anachronism  so  grave  and  so  rare  in  the  annals  of  civilized  diplomacy  We 
heard  that  troops  had  marched  and  ships  had  sailed,  but  had  no  official  notice  of  these  war  move 
its  until  obtained  upon  a  call.  We  hear  that  money  has  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury  fit  may  be 
'ally)  for  these  expeditions  ;  but  how  much  is  yet  unknown.  Above  all,  we  hear  that  President 
iiston  would  not  engage  in  the  annexation  treaty  with  President  Tyler,  until  the  said  President  Tvler 
first  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  aid  and  comfort  with  him,  by  sending  him  a  part  of  the  army  and  navv 
ie  United  States  cotemporaneously  with  the  signature  of  the  annexation  treaty,  to  resist  an  outbreak 
i  Santa  Anna,  and  a  dreaded  invasion  of  the  Mexicans  on  hearing  of  the  treaty.  This  preliminary 
s  treaty,  if  true,  explains  the  secret  of  our  military  and  naval  movement ;  but,  at  the  same  time  it 
e»  unexplained  an  act  which  has  no  parallel  in  legal  Governments,  and  which  supposes  the  United 
es  to  be  without  a  law,  without  a  Constitution,  without  a  Senate,  and  without  a  House  of  Represen- 
■ef-  if  sec^et  engagement,  if  there  is  one,  to  send  or  lend  our  army  and  navy  in  this  way  can 
be  paraReied  in  the  family  compacts  of  Europe,  where  the  monarch  has  all  the  issues  of  peace  and 
and  all  the  sinews  of  war,  in  his  own  hands,  and  uses  the  whole  at  his  own  pleasure  for  the  support 
t  friend  or  brother.  To  get  a  pretext  for  this  loan  of  the  army  and  navv  of  the  United  States  to  a  fo- 
eu  Power,  a  feat  of  insanity  is  performed,  in  assuming  that  the  articles  agreed  upon  by  commissioners 
csent  to  us  for  advice  and  consent,  is  a  real  treaty  till  rejected— whereas,  it  happens  to  be  no  treaty’ 
■to  have  the  least  force  until  ratified  ;  and  that  by  two  Senates,  and  promulgated  by  two  Presidents’ 
r  that  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  !  * 

he  Senate  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  if  I  descend  to  some  details,  personal  to  mvself  in  the 
dusion  of  this  tedious  discourse.  I  come  from  a  State  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  interested  in  the 
! vei7  ot  Texas,  and  ihe  dismembered  territory.  I  am  myself  the  oldest  advocate  for  that  recovery  - 
■  t  is  presented  in  a  w  ay  tint  compels  me  to  oppose  it.  As  far  back  as  1818.  and  before  the  treaty  of 
i  was  fully  concluded,  I  imprecated  a  wo  upon  the  head  of  the  statesman  who  should  give  that  part 
;ur  country  away.  As  far  back  as  1829  I  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  head  of  the  President  who  should 

L7  n  CJ  F  T  Oil  rj  /X  O  /-» In  r\  r*  r*  o  .  /-N  v»  . 


jet  back.  Here  is  what  I  said  on  each  occasion 


;  T[|us  far  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams  is,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  much  approba- 
ic;  but,  m  coming  to  answer  the  third  condition  of  Don  Luis’s  proposition,  he  departed  from  the  char- 

Cr  of  an  American  statesman.  He  agreed  to  give  up  a  part  of  the  water  that  falls  into  the  Mississippi _ 

io  indeed,  the  whole  that  Don  Luis  had  demanded,  but  enough  to  startle  the  people,  who  would  as  soon 
®  3it  to  the  dismemberment  of  their  ow7n  bodies  as  to  the  dismemberment  of  that  noble  stream.  He 
£ed  to  give  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Red  river,  from  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  down  to  the 


western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Louisiana-a  of  Ae  UnUedfu! 

n“  M shocked  by^the  like  proposition.il 


may  indulge  the  hope  that  ««  me mg  w m  in'9>  and  floods  ;  and  wo  to  t 

magnificent  valley  of  '*  S’ Wnf  .  water_one  inch$fits  soil-to  any  foreign  Powe, 


statesman  who  undertakes  to  surrender  one  drop  of  its  water 


This  was  the  imprecation  of  the  wo  in  1819-the  invocation  of  the  blessing  was  m  1S29,  and  is  wt; 
following  words  : 

Th;Wp9tern  pC0pie  have  a  claim  from  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  to  the  exclusive  possession 
“  The  Western  people  nave  magnificent  valley  was,  and  it  ought  to  be,  theirs  in  all 

the  entire  valley  o  the  Missies  pp  .  »f  e  stream  that  drams  it,  the  summit  ridge  of  I 

extent  and  circumference-  to  the  h  P  s  theirs  in  all  its  borders  and  dimensions,  with 

mountains  which  enclose  it.  I  was, and  ™ght.to  1 ae  th au°  fo  flag  shouU  wave  over  , 

its  woods  ang.Jroavne?’c'h  *f  it  Soi!  should  be  trod,  not  a  drop  of  its  waters  should  be  drunk,  by  any  fore. 

Power.  ‘  The  American  people  alone  should  have  it-and  as 

gotiator  who  d>-.mbered  ^-who  desp  ^^^-^'^ntnJdic.Lns,  fervent  and  lasting  thiol 
"e  heT"nd  2rowmThe  honors  of  the  American  President  who  shall  restore  it  to  its  natural  post 
snrs  and  to  its  pristine  integrity.” 

This  is  what  I  wrote  twenty-five  other  sanctioning  the' 

t  in^wer‘ 

A  year,  a  month,  would  be  too  late.  Forty  days  be: 

the  Baltimore  Convention  is  the  “  vhat  j  v,ave  always  been— consistent  and  unife 

I  am  now,  upon  this  «ubJe^  spring  to  the  mouth  of 

I  want  Texas  ;  not  the  Texas  of  Jackson  with  all  the  dismembered  country  between 

Rio Grande  but  the  lexasot  and  mean  to  get  it  when  I  can  wi.l 

Red  river  and  the  Arkansas,  i ^wani  i  ,  reasoas  palpable  as  light,  powerful  as  truth, 

dishonor  or  unjust  war.  I  want  it  g  &g  thege.  and’iPWaSh  my  hands  of  all  weak' and  shal 

permanent  as  nature.  I .  want  it  fo  J to  a  Government  with  which  we  already  have  many  ca 

pretexts,  degrading  to  ourselves,  an  which  we  should  not  supersede  by  a  new  cause  of  quai 

Sf  quarrel,  in  winch u»ve  are tin th s  right  and  which je-houio  given  jn  the  C01 

founded  on  a  miserable  pretext,  an  ,  reasons  in  all  their  extent,  from  their  alpht 

pondence  for  this  sudden  »«medwte  [i,e  ,x  post  facto  discoveries  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s 

the  private  letter  from  London,  to  th  &  ’  n  •  -ce  t0  see  every  Senator  turning  his  backi 

patch,  1  look  upon  as  miserable  and  JhTch it  is  founded. 

them.  Even  those  who  support the  tr®^’  P  j  u  assured,  is  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of 

In  my  own  State,  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  I  am  ^eli  assume L  ^  ^  ^  ^  fayor  ^  getting  j 

ting  back  the  country  iost  by  the  treaty  of  18  •  and  j  knevv  r,  I  should  resign  my  place  ;  ! 

the  terms  which  this  treaty  involves.  I  y  ’  j  t  it  nor  violate  my  own  sense  of  constituti 

.could  neither  violate  their  knowr^wishes  in  voting^  agaimt  ^  have  ^ 

and  moral  duty  in  voting  fo^t.  t  wenty  y  occasion8,  when  I  voted  on  my  own  conviction 
cation,  all  the  time,  and  esp  y  should  be  otherwise  now,  it  would  be  a  source  of  deep  r< 

wUh^pSSSiis  "eat  ',T!s  impossible  for  me  to  support  it ;  and  if  the  alters 
i  be  the  extinction  of  my  political  life,  I  should  have  to  embrace  it. 
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